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But the just shall live by faith.—Habs. u. 4, 





Tuts is the first time these words are mentioned in the Scripture, 
but they are three times quoted by the apostie Paul; he preached as 
it were thrice upon them. Rom.1. 17. Gal. 1. 11. Heb. x. 38. 
For it is full of heavenly matter, and is made use of by the apostle 
for several purposes. [know no one text that hath been more preach- 
ed upon, or more written upon by them who have treated of the life 
of faith; how the just live the life of justification; how they live the 
life of sanctification, the life of consolation, the life of peace, the life 
of joy, the life of obedience, &c. My design is that which falls in 
with the prophet in the first use of the words. 

How we may live by faith, under great and woeful decays in 
churches, church members, professors of all sorts, and in the gradu- 
al withdrawing of God from us on that account. 

I would speak unto three things: 

I. That this is such a time of decay among us, among churches, 
church members, and professors of all sorts, and ways throughout 
this nation; yea, and other nations too, where there are any that fear 
God. 

A sense of it is impressed upon the minds of all the most ju- 
dicious and diligent Christians, that do abound most in self exam- 
ination, or do take most notice of the ways of God. Multitudes 
have I heard testifying to it; complaints are received from many in 
this nation, and the neighbouring nations, that there is a great de- 
cay, as to the power of grace and life of faith, among all sorts of 
professors. And some of them will go further in their evidence, 
and tell us, that they find the effects of it in themselves, that they find 
it a matter of great difficulty, requiring great watchfulness, and great 
diligence in any measure to keep up themselves unto their former 
frames; and when they have done all, they do not attain their desire. 
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And to increase this evidence, we are all convinced of it, or else we 
are notorious hypocrites; for I know not how often I have heard it 
prayed over inthis very place. So that there is sent forth from God 
a conviction upon the hearts and minds of spiritual self-examining 
believers, that churches, church members, professors, and themselves 
are under spiritual decays. This is the first evidence: and therefore, 
in such a season, it was the best part of the church that made that 
sad complaint; Isa. rxim. 17. ‘‘O Lord, why hast thou made us to 
err from thy ways, and hardened our hearts from thy fear?’ They 
were sensible, that there was a judgment of the hand of God upon 
them, 

2. The open want oflove among churches, among church mem- 
bers, among professors, is another evidence of decay. I will not 
speak of the want of love among churches, one to another. But 
as to love among church members, we have scarce the shadow of it 
remaining among us. Where men have relations, where they have 
acquaintances, where they have been old friends, where they agree 
in a humourand converse, there 1s an appearance of love; and where 
they agree in a party and faction, there is an appearance of love; but 
upon the pure spiritual account of Christianity and church membership, 
we have,I say, scarce the shadow of it /eftamong us. tremember how 
it was with us, when it was a joy of heart to behold the face of one 
another, wherein there was love without dissimulation, in sincerity, 
love attended with pity, compassion, condescension, yea love at- 
tended with delight. But it is dead in churches, dead among pro- 
fessors. 

3. Another evidence of this decay, is want of delight and dili- 
gence in the ordinances of gospel worship. ‘These ordinances 
were wont to bea joy of heart unto all that feared God; but now 
there is so much deadness, coldness, and indifferency, so much un- 
dervaluing of the word, selfishness, pride, and so much an appre- 
hension that we know every thing, so little endeavour to tremble at 
every truth, by what means soever it be brought unto us, as gives a 
manifest evidence of woful decays that are fallen upon us. Dead 
preachers! dead hearers! all things now go down among the church- 
es of God, and professors in these nations. And this is attended 
with two desperate evils; one of which I heard of but lately, but 
upon inquiry, I find it to be a far greater evil than I took it to be; 
viz. Men under an apprehension, that as thev do not see others 
enlivened, nor quickened as they were wont to be, by the ordinances 
of divine worship, and finding no such thing in their own hearts; in 
all probability finding themselves to grow dead and useless, are 
fallen into an opinion, that there is an end of them, and that the 
ought to attend unto them nomore. And this doth befall some that 
have long walked soberly, and with great diligence in the use of or- 
dinances. Some in this city, and in other places, are led by foolish 
delusions to it, hecause they do not find the spirit, and life and power 
of the word and ordinances in themselves, and as they think in 
others. A godly and learned minister, that shewed me a discourse 
written upon this subject, in defence of ordinances, did acquaint me 
with so great a number falling into this abomination, that I did not 
think it had been possible. This is one of the evils. | 
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The other evil that attends it is this. That this deadness and in- 
differency unto ordinances, and want of bringing our necks to the 
yoke of Christ therein, against all disputings and arzuings of flesh 
and blood, hath taken such place among us, and proceeded so far, 
that all ways of reformation are useless. Men may make divisions, 
and dol know not what, but this | know, there is no way of ob- 
taining any reformation, but for men to engage their hearts to return 
unto God,in more delizht in his service than there hath been. Some 
utterly forsake the assemblies, some come with great indifferency; 
using their liberty, off and on, at their pleasure. Are not these evi- 
dences of great decays among us? To me they are. I speak not as 
to this congregation in particular, but as to the state of all churches, 
that I know or can hear of in these nations. 

4. The last evidence I shali mention of these decays among us, 
is our worldly-mindedness, conformity to the world, and our security 
init. These things have been so often spokento you, and no 
reformation hath ensued, that now they are looked upon as words 
of course; andI am discouraged from speaking of them any more. 
But assure yourselves, this conformity to the world, and this security 
that is yet found among us, is a great evidence, that the glory of 
God is departing from us. Ministers preach against worldly-minded- 
ness, security, &c., but it makes no impression upon the minds of 
men: for we can scarce give an instance in any, ofthe least reforma- 
tion. These things plainly demonstrate, that we are all under great 
decays. 

II. That this is, and oucht to be: a cause of great trouble and 
trial unto all that are true believers. A sense of this general decay 
among churches, church members and professors, ought to be an 
exercise and concern unto our minds. If we think all is well with 
us, and are satisfied, while we are free from outward troubles, and 
not concern ourselves about our decays, I will not say we are 
hypocrites, but truly we are poor, low, dead, carnal, unspiritual 
Christians. I thought to have spoken to these three heads; to 
shew you, 

1. How God is dishonoured by this general decay. 

2. How the world is offended and scandalized at it. 

3. How the ruin of churches is hastened by it, which will befall 
them assuredly, unless God recover us_ out of this bad state. But 
I shall waive these things and proceed. 

III. I shall show you, how we may live by faith in such a season. 
What it is faith will do to support the soul at sucha time. Suppose 
it be thus, and we do complainof it to one another, not knowing 
what the issue will be, nor what it may come unto. How shall we 
live by faith under this consideration? What is the work of faith in 
this state? If things are so, (and I wish any one could evidence 
they are not; but suppose for once that they are so) and our souls 
are burdened with an apprehension that they are so; then what will 
faith do to enable us to pass through this exercise, and live to God? 

I shall tell you something of what I find. And if God help you 
not to do better things, make use of these, and improve them, that 
you may give glory to God, by believing under this condition also. 

1. Faith will keep the soul in remembrance, notwithstanding this, 
that Christ hath built hischurch upon that, and that it shall never be 
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utterly prevailed against. The promise, saith faith, extends itself as 
well, to the inbred adversaries of our own souls, unbelief, deadness, 
and all these things:—as to our outward enemies; Matt. xvi. 18. 
“] will build my church upon this rock, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail agciust it.’ Though we are all dead, helpless, lifeless, 
poor creatures; though we iad retainel al.nost nothing but 
outward order, and had lost the very vigour and essence of faith and 
obedience, yet Christ’s church shall abide, and those that belong to 
him shall be preserved. Such and such are turned apostates, saith 
the apostle, 2 Tim. u. 19. ‘Nevertheless the foundation of God 
standeth sure, having this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his.”’ 
Here is my ground of hope notwithstanding all this, though one 
falls often, though one decays after another, ‘nevertheless the foundz- 
tion of God standeth sure,” and it hath a seal upon it, “God knoweth 
who are his.’ Every one whom he hath effectually called, and 
built upon the rock Christ Jesus, shall be preserved, whatever befalls 
the residue of the world. Tosee such aconfluence of all manner 
of dangerous evils from without, as are coming this day upon the 
church of God, and to see, in the meantime, so many evidences of 
a decaying spiritual state in believers themselves, it will put faith to 
exercise itself upon this promise of Christ, ‘I will build my church 
upon the rock, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” If 
you find your spirits at any time pressed with these things, if no- 
thing better occurs at hand, exercise faith upon this promise of 
Christ, and upon the firm standing of the foundation of God, that 
he knoweth who are his, and will carry them through all these diffi- 
culties, and Jand them safe in eternity. 

2. Faith will also remind the soul, thatGod hath yet the fulness 
and residue of the Spirit, and can pour it out when he pleases, to 
recover us from this woeful state and condition, and to renew us 
unto holy obedience unto himself. There are more promises of 
God’s giving supplies of his Spirit to deliver us from inward decays, 
than there are for the putting forth the acts of his power, to deliver 
us from our outward enemies. And God isas able to do the in- 
ward work, to revive and renew a spirit of faith, love, and holiness, 
of meekness, humility, self-denial, and readiness for the cross; he is 
able, with one word and actof his grace, to renew it,—as he is able 
by one act of his power, to destroy all his enemies, and make them 
the footstool of Christ when he pleases. Live in the faith of this. 

The Psalmist saith in Psal. cxtvim. 16, 17. ‘‘He sends forth his 
hoary frost,’’ and the issue is, the earth is frozen; he brings a death 
upon it. But saith he, in Psal. crv. 30. “Thou sendeth forth thy 
Spirit and renewest the face of the earth.” In like manner there 
is deadness upon all churches and professors in some measure at 
this time; but God who hath the fulness of the Spirit, can send him 
forth, and renew the face of the soul; can give professors and pro- 
fession another face, not to trim and trick, as now so often is done, 
not so hioh and haughty, not so earthly and worldly, as is now so 
much seen, but humwdle, meek. holy, broken-hearted, and self-denying. 
God can send forth his Spirit when he pleases, and give all our 
churches and professors a new face, in the verdure and flourishin 
of his grace in them. When God will do this I know not; but 
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believe God can do this; he is able to doit, able to renew all his 
churches, by sending out supplies of the spirit, whose tulness is 
with him, to recover them in the due and appointed time; and more 
I believe truly, that when God hath accomplished some end upon us, 
and hath stained the glory of all flesh, he will renew the power and 
glory of religion among us again, even in this nation. I believe it 
truly, but not as [ believe the other things I have mentioned unto 
you, for those I believe absolutely, namely that Christ hath built his 
church upon arock, and that nothing shall ever finally prevail 
against it; and that God hath the fulness and the residue of the 
spirit to renew us again, to all the glory of profession and holy obedi- 
ence. These I propose as truths that are infallible, and that will 
not fail you, and upon which you may venture your souls to eternity. 
And if your faith in these things will not give you support and 
comfort, I know not what will. 

3. When your souls are perplexed within you about these things, 
your faith will say unto you, ‘““O my soul, why art thou cast down?”’ 
Are not all these things foretold thee? 1 Tim. tv. 1. ‘That in the 
latter times some shall depart from the faith.” 2 Tim. m1. 1—®. 
‘That perilous times shall come, because men should have a form 
of godliness, but deny the power.’ Hath it not been foretold that 
churches shall decay, and lose their first faith and love, in examples 
that have been set before you? Why are you surprised? saith our 
Saviour. John xvi. 4. ‘‘I have told you these things, that when the 
time shall come, you may remember that I told you of them.” I 
was never nearer a surprisal than by this one thing, how it could 
possibly be, that after so many instructions, afier so many mercies, 
trials, fears, after so many years carrying our lives in our hands, 
and so many glorious deliverances, that there should yet be decays 
found amongst us, and such going backwards: it is a great surprisal 
to one that considers it aright. But seeing it is foretold that so it 
shall be, let us live by faith; God hath some great end to accomplish 
out of it, and then all will be well. “‘When I have accomplished 
my whole work upon mount Zion”’ saith God, “‘then,’’ &c. Isa. x. 12. 

4. And lastly, faith, if it bein exercise, will put every soul in 
whom it is upon an essential attendance unto those duties which 
God calls him unto in sucha season. This accomplishes and com- 
pletes our living by faith under such a trial as this. If faith be in 
us, and in exercise, it will put us upon all those duties that God re- 
quires of us in such a season. 

First. It will put us upon self-examination, how far we ourselves 
are engaged in those decays, and have contracted the guilt of them. 

Secondly. It will put us upon great mourning, by reason of God’s 
withdrawing himself from us. 

Thirdly.—It will put us upon watchfulness over ourselves, and 
over one another, that we be not overtaken by the means and causes 
of these decays. 

Fourthly.—It will put us upon zeal for God and the honour of 
the gospel, that it may not suffer by reason of our miscarriages. 

In one word, faith will do something; but for our parts, we do little 
or nothing. Faith will do something, I say wherever it is, when it is 
atirred up to exercise. But as to these special duties, in reference to 
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these decays that all professors are fallen under; O how little is it we 
do in any kind whatever; would we misht advise with one another 
what to do under these decays, to further one another in recover- 
ing ourselves from them. This then j is what we are called to, and 
is required of us, viz. faith in the frithfulness of Christ, who hath 
built his church upon a rock, that be things ever so bad, it shall 
not be prevailed against. Faith in the fulness of the Spirit, and his 
promise tosend him to renew the face of the church. Faith in appre- 
hending the truth of God, who hath foretold these things. And 
faith putting us upon those special duties, that God requires at our 
hands.in such a season. 


fiSN.B. Itis due to the memory of Dr. Owen, to state that this 
is one of a series of sermons preached on the use of faith, which 


were taken down in short hand by one of his hearers, and after his 
death written out for publication. 





MEMORANDA OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, 


BY RO: J.-. BRECKINRIDGE. 


The County and City of Nice.—Beauty of the scenery.—The 
Mediterranean sea.— Christopher Columbus.--The number of Travellers 
in Europe.—The mutual effects of this intercourse.—The countries 
from which they come.—English Travellers.—Romish Ecclesiasticks. 
—their numbers, their eppearance, their idleness.—Feelings and 
opinions of the European Papists, in regard to their ecclesiasticks.— 
Moral and Political Condition of the Priesthood.—Commotions in 
Europe since 1830.—lIts present spirit.—The policy and influence of 
the Pope us the head of the Church and as a Temporal Monarch.— 
Present posture of Rome.—The absolute union of her cause with that 
of Despotism, in Europe.-—The Encyclique of 1832.—The Abbe de 
la Mennais.— Cardinal Pacca.— Brief of 1853 to the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, the Bishop of Rennes, and the Abbe de la Mennais.—The 
Pope’s second Encyclique of July 1854.— Bull tothe Bishops of 
Poland.—Jhe inevitable ruin of the Papacy.— Waldenses of the 
Cotienn Alps. Sketch of their history and condition. 


Tue County of Nice is the smallest of the States of the King of 
Sardinia. Itis one of the least productive, and probably the wild- 
est of all the little states, into which Italy found herself severed, af- 
ter her furious, and long continued efforts for independence.— 
Heaps of mountains—narrow and rocky vallies—a barren and iron 
bound coast upon the Mediterranean;—such is this little district. — 
Its climate is reckoned one of the best in Europe; and one cannot 
fail to be struck with the favorable change not only in the produc- 
tions of the soil—but in the aspect of the people, as he draws 
nearer to the famousSea, whose shores have been the nurse- 
ries of the human race—and have witnessed the rise and the decay 
of so many empires. The town of Nice, is one of the most com- 
mon resorts of travellers—especially of those who seek health.— 
And it has preserved even from the days of Augustus—the fame of 
its beauty, its salubrity, and its delicious fruits. It is small—and 
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for the most part irregularly built, occupying both banks of a small 
stream, andstretching along the margin of the sea. Its public walks 
are extremely noble,—the one especially which occupies the sea 
front, is amongst the finest in Europe. 

From the little river at the west end of the town—to the harbor 
beyond its eastern extremity, must be more than a mile. Forthis 
whole distance an elevated battlement winds itself along the shore 
sometimes cut into the hills, upon the side, and at the base of which 
the city stands—sometimes walled up against the beating waves, 
along the flat beach—and for a long distance passing upon the top 
of a range of low shops which skirt another and lower promenade 
within the city. The warm light of the setting sun illuminates the 
city, the wide beautiful panorama around it—and the lofty moun- 
tains in the distance. On the other side is the noble bay of Nice— 
across it the white towers of Antibes in France—far to the oppo- 
site point the dim shadow of Corsica—and between the two the 
ample bosom of the sea. At your feet the waves come ceaselessly 
—chasing each other upon the beach.—One rolls its waters far up 
on the wet pebbles—or bursts them against the black cliffs; and as 
it retires into its secret places, to renew its strength—another comes 
behind it, rushing upon the same ceaseless ruin. ‘There is a sub- 
dued and solemn murmur, like the distant hum of a multitude— 
that makes itself heard on the margin of the sea—coming onward 
with each advancing wave,—subdued in the crash with which it 1s 
dissolved against the beach—and renewed again in the silence 
which ensues. Thus recurring evermore, with the advancing wave, 
—and lost fora moment as it disappears,— it strikes the imagination 
like the mournful wail of some living creature. It is after sucha 
fashion that generation follows generation—and ages chain them- 
selves to the destinies of perishing ages that went before; their ex- 
istence as it passed empty as this sound upon the face of the deep 
and when it is finished, leaving no trace behind, more valuable than 
the weed upon the sand! 

At the end of this walk, is the harbor of Nice, pent in between 
mountains, sheltered from the sea by a wall of marble, and filled 
with the light, sharp rigged schallops of the Mediterranean,— 
manned with sailors of every race and costume, found upon its bor- 
ders. It is almost impossible to realize, that these are the instru- 
ments with which Vasco diGama, Americus Vespucius, and Chris- 
topher Columbus—gave to their world, two others, greater than it- 
self. Nor is it less difficult, to read the acts of that providence, 
which came into this distant region, and these narrow seas, to se- 
lect the unknown and apparently unsuitable instruments of designs, 
by whose accomplishment, the whole world was to be thoroughly 
revolutionised, and its total destiny reversed. Once more,—it is 
astonishing, to reflect, that the sublime conceptions, which took 
possession of the great souls I have named, and which consumed 
them like an indwelling fire, tillthey developed by deeds, what their 
words could not .make their dull cotemporaries comprehend; that 
these vast ideas, should have possessed the human mind, precisely 


at the era, when of all others there was the least room to suspect 
their existence.— 
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Yet why marvel ? the excellency of the power of all good and 
all great deeds, is constantly of God: and therefore the weaker the 
instrumentality the more obvious, is the power and guidance from 
above. It was from the cell of an unknown monk, that were heard 
the first renewed whisperings of that lost truth which will regene- 
rate the world. It was from the distant verge of civilization, thet 
the sounds of that freedom came, before whose voice all thrones 
tremble; and at whose call the astonished world fixes its eyes with 
horror upon the long track of blood which the footsteps of tyrants 
have drawn across all past ages!—Thus too, those great discoveries 
could not have been made sooner—without becoming subservient 
in the existing condition of the world, to the exclusive propagation 
of ignorance, superstition and oppression; nor could they have been 
delayed later—without arresting for a time the onward progress of 
the human race—and robbing liberty and virtue of a shelter for 
their exiles. The invention of printing, the construction of the 
mariners compass—the final overthrow of the ancient order of 
society in the east—the consequent revival of learning in Europe— 
the opening up of the new world—the glorious reformation the 
American revolution—the era of modern efforts to convert the 
world. What a chain of events, having their seeds germinating in 
the midnight of the world,—and already so developed as to show 
that universal freedom and universal Christianity, will attest the ac- 
complishment of their mission! 

I felt of course a peculiar interest in the private history of Colum- 
bus, and endeavoured to make some researches about his family, 
the place of his birth, &c. &c. I soon found however that nothing 
certain could be ascertained. Six or seven villages, are asserted by 
as many different authors to have been the place of his birth. His 
name if not extinct in his native region is confined to persons total- 
ly unknown. At Turin there is aSenior Colombo, an extensive silk 
manufacturer, a remarkable noble looking man—who is the only 
person of the name, I saw or heard of.—No history seems to me, 
more pointed in its instructive and solemn teaching than that of this 
great discoverer. Perhaps of allthe men that have lived, he will be 
found to have exercised the largest influence over the destinies of 
the world. And yet the world rarely inscribes his name, upon any 
list, however extended, of its illustrious men; and the lands he brought 
to light substitute for his, an inferior designation. The history of 
the human mind developes nothing more grand than the profound 
and foresighted wisdom which guided his meditations to their sublime 
result; nor does any thing in human conduct surpass the noble con- 
stancy with which he sustained, conducted, and achieved his glori- 
ous purpose, against the pity and contempt, if not the scorn of his 
generation. The gratitude of his sovereigns repaid him for his ser- 
vices beyond all that subject ever rendered—with insult and chains; 
and posterity has awarded to his magnificent character, the meed 
of praise due to a good seaman and a bold Guesser! — 

It is probable that the peculiar situation of Italy, at the present 
moment, and the great difficulty of penetrating the cordons which 
each little state draws around itself, nominally to exclude cholera, 
—but in part also perhaps to check the influx of unwholesome 
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opinions—may have been the means of accumulating an unusual 
number of travellers, along the northern shore of the Mediterranean. 
Nice, Toulon, Marseilles, Nismes—and indeed all the cities, and 
even villages from Lezhorn to Montpelier—a distance of four or 
five hundred Enziish miles, were durins this autumn thronged with 
stranzers. The same result has presented itself, however, in every 
part of the continent in which [ have been; and that to such a degree, 
as to afford here as well asin ourown country a striking illustration of 
that trait of the Jattertimes, which the prophet expresses when he says 
that the multitudes ‘“‘shallrun to and fro.” We have reason to rejoice, 
that the predicted consequence, is already manifesting itself every 
where; and that the necessary result of a free, rapid and en- 
larged intercourse, amongst the nations must be that ‘ know- 
ledge shall increase.’?> Men behold reflected in the conduct 
of others, the follies and weaknesses, characteristic of their 
own countries—and they grow wiser and more charitable 
at the same moment. They sce in the peculiar evils and views of 
others, the strongest illustrations of the contrary virtues or blessings 
vouchsafed to their beloved homes—and they are doubly fortified 
both in the purpose to uphold with renewed vigour what is good in 
their own lot, and in the ardent desire to bestow on all, the same 
mercies which appertain tothemselves. Itis thus our own concep- 
tions are enlarged and rectified, and our purposes of good fortified 
and enlightened, by the passive influence of others over us. How 
great must be the active influence of such multitudes, upon the 
communities, through which they incessantly flock,or amidst which 
they take up their temporary abode. Errors are corrected, new 
wants are created, higher efforts are promoted, better methods are 
diffused—and activity and energy before unknown, imparted to ev- 
ery portion of the living mass. On one side of all the cities of 
Europe, you find what is called the new town, the west end, or by 
some similar appellation distinguished in name, as its whole aspect 
distinguishes it in reality from the ancient town. The one is ditty, 
dark, and damp; its streets crooked, irregular, and narrow, and its 
whole compass heaved into the narrowest possible space, crowded 
with high and desolate looking houses, and compassed about with 
immense defences. The new town, is airy, neat and striking—its 
streets wide, regular, and beautifully adorned—its compass ample 
and free, and its whole aspect one of comfort, elegance and prosper- 
ity. Such are the present and the past of human society. There 
is what the wave of civilization must purify or obliterate; here is that 
which must spring up, in its fertilising course. The Steamboat, and 
the Rail-Road have not wrought a more thorough revolution in the 
means of human intercourse—than that intercourse itself, in the de- 
gree that it is enlarged must work in the whole conditions of the 
world. 

The great mass of European travellers are English; after them 
perhaps Germans, then Italians and Russians,—and fewest of all 
French. There is not much individual wealth in France—and the 
French live at home, more to their minds, and at a cheaper rate than 
any where else. The world has nothing to offer them like Paris, 


and to Paris they who travel go. Their climate is equal to any in 
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Europe, if not the best of all;—and their domestic excitements, and 
means of knowledge of a particular kind before all others. On the 
contrary the English have more individual wealth, and fewer means 
of spending it pleasantly at home, than any people in the world; 
while even those whose circumstances are confined, may live in al- 
mostany part of Europe, for less money, in better style, in a better 
climate with incalculably better means of improvement and more 
respectably than in any part of Britain. In England, poverty is not 
only the greatest of misfortunes, but is counted by the upper classes 
amongst the most serious offences: in so much that bergary, is the 
most contemptuous epithet in their vocabulary. In France, I think 
it would make little or no odds in a man’s standing with the world, 
whether he walked, or drove one, two or six horses; whether he lived 
on five Francs a day, or wasted a thousand. In England “a respect- 
able appearance ’—is in all cases not only indispensable, but in the 
majority of cases, the nature of the appearance, is the principal 
ground on which society bases its estimate.—It is not strange then 
that the French travel very little and rarely abide permanently out 
of France; nor that the English travel a creat deal and abide in every 
part of Europe. 

Upon the whole, this is good to all concerned. The English of 
all people need most this extensive intercourse with strangers; and 
of all people in Europe they have most with which to repay others 
in kind for the advantages they receive. Many of the useful arts 
are with them more advanced than on the continent; their language 
is stored with a more robust literature than any other; many of them 
have more accurate and elevated ideas on religious subjects than 
most other Europeans, and though neither they nor the rest under- 
stood as yet the true principles of human freedom—they have on 
some few points, better matured and more thoroughly practised the 
knowledge they possess than most of their neighbours on the conti- 
nent. These are amazing gifts to bestow. Andon the other hand, 
their inordinate pride of we salth, place and rank, attended by a sub- 
serviency to it in others that exceeds all belief—even if incurable, is 
subjected to profitable discipline when abroad. Their extraordinary 
national vanity, and national prejudice against all other people—are 
liable to be rectified when they see that others possess many advan- 
tages over them in very important particulars—and that many of 
those representations of their writers, by which their evil and selfish 
passions are pampered from childhood—are as false when they se- 
dulously depreciate other nations—as when they habitually overrate 
theirown. Every American reader will need only remember what 
every Englishman has said of us, every time he has spoken of us in 
comparison with themselves, from the 4th day of July, 1776, down 
to the present moment, to be fully satisfied that very little credit is 
to be attached to what they say of other states, in the same relation. 
For my own part, if I should characterise the English by a single 
epithet, I should say they are the abusive nation. Their daily and 
periodical press, even what they call their religious press, lavishes upon 
the most distinguished men of their own country every epithet of 
scorn and infamy, in which the language so copiously abounds; and 
they all turn upon all others, who for any reason, or by any chance 
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are brought into conflict, or even into comparison with themselves, 
the united abuse, which had before been spent in their domestic 
broils. The national judgment, and temper, this perverts and em- 
bitters itself to a degree—which has no parallel in the history of the 
world. 

[ speak of whole nations—and therefore speak in general terms. 
There are multitudes of both these of which I have now said most, 
to whom these observations could have no true application. Some 
of the most arduous and adventurous of modern travellers have been 
French; and some of the most interesting volumes of travels ever 
written are in that language. It is also true that multitudes of Eng- 
lish are amongst the most “candid, and enlightened men of Europe; 
—and their great works of charity sufficiently attest, that true reli- 
gion makes all men who are baptized i in its glorious spirit essential- 
ly the same. But there are also multitudes of them, upon whom 
all that benefits and corrects others, 1s lost—and who seem to seek 
in intercourse with the werld, only new food for their prejudices. 
I heard an English traveller say that the best oranges in the world 
could be obtained in England alone; another that their grapes were 
better than those of the south of France; a third that their figs were 
incomparably superior to all others. And yet these are tropical 
fruits and the southermost point of England is above the 50th degree 
of north latitude. I heard an English gentleman who had seen all 
Europe say that after seeing London, and its public monuments— 
there was nothing worth looking for any where else; and yet there is 
not a city in Europe so poor of sights, in comparrison with its size 
as London. Ihave heard and read times out of number that En- 
gland was not only the most enlightened and free of all nations, 
past or present—but even that it was the only one, in which perfect 
liberty and complete civilization, now reigns—And yet they have 
no written constitution—the powers residing in their king and 
parliament are such as define the most absolute despotism—their 
oligarchy is the most powerful and privileged in Europe—their 
established hierarchy the richest and idlest that ever existed in any 
Protestant country—their national means of superior education 
limited tothose who hold peculiar religious opinions and denied to all 
others, and no system of popular education adequate to the wants 
of a fiftieth part of the people existing at all,h—while a quarter of 
the entire population beg bread, or live in poor houses,—and their 
statute book is crowded with fictitious crimes, and cruel punish- 
ments to a degree unprecedented amongst nations! — 

At Nice as in every part of Italy, the multitudes of Romish Ec- 
clesiastics, continually surprises you,-—and gives an extremely fan- 
tastic appearance to society. If you dine at a table d’Hé6te; in any 
considerable hotel—a third of the guests at least, are sure to be ec- 
clesiasticks. If you enter a caffe, to take some slight refreshment, 
or read a gazette, you find ecclesiasticks sauntering or lounging 
about the rooms, sipping chocolate, coffee, or con de vie, —or earnest- 
ly engaged in conversation, in those under tones, required by the 
place, and so appropriate to their habits. If you walk the streets, 
you are absolutely certain to encounter ecclesiasticks, of all grades 
and ranks—from the filthy, and barefooted friar, up to the luxurious 
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prelate in his costly equipage, and down to the delicious fop, mincing 
along as gingerly, as a thorough exquisite. They all wear their 
costume,—or at least enough of it to distinguish themselves at all 
times. And it is curious to see how various that costame is—and 
how carefully, at the same time, it preserves its gceneric character. 
Some dress in black, some in brow n, some in w hite, some in a MIx- 
ture of the two last named colours. Some go barefooted—some 
wear shoes without stockings, some a sort of sandal: but most gene- 
rally short breeches and stockings. Some go bareheaded, some “wear 
caps, and most use large hats, cocked up, into all sorts of shapes. 
All these particulars, so far from being indifferent, are matters of 
deep import, and belong, to the rule of the particular order, or the 
rank of the party; and so well settled are they that any resident of 
the country will at once, designate the wearer by his dress. 1 speak 
exclusively of the male sex; for the varieties in the costume of the 
female professed, though very great, and exceedingly ridiculous, are 
always within the bounds of entire propriety. 

The most striking thing about these priests of all orders and con- 
ditions seems to be, their universal idleness. They do no work, 
they never preach, they write no books. What do they do? Alast 
the universal ignorance which has settled like a pall over Italy shows 


too plainly what they never do: while universal corruption of man- 
ners, which makes the land an abomination—gives too much reason 
to fear that they who impress upon public morals their general tone 
—have not been merely passive in their deep pollution. 

It is rather surprising to find, that the great body of the people, 


neither are, nor pretend to be at all deceived as to the real character 
of the papal priesthood. I have conversed with hundreds, freely 
and directly on the subject—I have sought information from all 
classes of the people —I have tried to penetrate into the real senti- 
ments of the multitudes, as to the character of their own clergy. 
And I solemnly declare I never heard a single human being in any 
part of Catholic Europe, express the slightest confidence in the 
piety, or even morality of their own priesthood. On the contrary 
with one universal consent, more unanimous than any by which I 
have found any other disreputable fact established—they admit that 
in general their priests are dissolute, rapacious and ignorant. It is 
indeed true, that [I have found persons defend the admitted conduct 
of the priesthood—either on the ground of strong necessity —or 
resulting good—or the official sanctity of the sinner; but nobody 
questions the factsthemselves. Nor am |] at liberty to conceal, that 
the universal impression attributes tothem, not vice merely, nor gross 
sin only—but deep, general, and habitual crimes. Crimes such as 
history has charged them with in all stages of their apostacy—and 
the public records of so many nations fastened upon them: crimes, 
which by the admission of their own analists have so often and so 
thoroughly polluted the holy sce itselfi—which have so defiled mul- 
titudes of their orders. and houses, (as the Templars and Jesuits) 
as to require their suppression by papal authority, and which more 
than at any former period, seem at the present day, to pervade 
the hierarchy as a body. They who doubt what I assert—will 
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no longer be incredulous, if they will appeal to the same testimony 
on which I rest for these grave assertions. 

There is another fact, not less important—but perhaps even less 
generally supposed to exist. The masses of the Catholic popula- 
tion of Europe, but especially of Italy and France, not only have no 
respect for the personal character of their clergy —bur nourish a deep 
sense of injuries received at their hands—and a profound sentiment 
of bitterness towards them. I do not speak of the immense multi- 


tudes who have openly forsaken the papacy, and who though nomi- 


nally still Catholics, treat all the pretensions of the church with un- 
concealed scorn: nor yet of the proportion not less considerable who 
retain a sort of shy and qualified relation to the church, while they 
shun and despise its ministers. What I have said is doubtless true, 
in an eminent degree of both these classes; and how large they are, 
may be infered from the statement by De Pradt in his work entitled 
Les Quatre Concordats, that in Paris the Easter Communions, du- 
ring the whole period of the restoration, that is from 1815 to 1830 
never exceeded eighty thousand—and often fell short of forty thou- 
sand a year. That is to say, there were only about one in twenty 
of the population of Paris, who during the brightest days which the 
papacy has witnessed for half a century—were . willing to avoid mor- 
tal sin, by confessing and communing once a year. 

But as I have said, it is of the real and true adherents to 
papism, that I speak. And it is not easy to imagine, how they 
could think of the personal character of their priests as they do, 
and not feel towards them, a sentiment of terror, if not of hatred. 
It is the last and highest evidence of corruption indicated in the 
Scriptures, that we should have pleasure in those who commit things 
which we are conscious God judges to be worthy of death. But 
even nature itself, in its worst estate, seems incapable of such de- 
gradation—provided the offences be committed upon, or against 
ourselves. We may beso circumstanced as to bear in silence, what 
we are not able to redress—and what we dare not even avow. 
Marshal Marmont was loth perhaps to be called traitor and have 
his jaws boxed by the Duke of D’ Angouleme, when he communicat- 
ed to him the inevitable ruin of the house of Bourbon. So to the 
sincere papist, who sees no alternative between the loss of his own 
soul, and the souls of his cmldren—and communion with a church, 
whose ministers, in a thousand formsof injury, make him the victim 
of their lusts, may indeed submit to his cruel destiny—But he will 
nourish in his soul, the sense of his injuries;—and he will retain the 
impression of the personal worthlessness of those whose official 
character alone is any thing, but that every thing to him. 

It is in this way we find it easy to account for the extraordinary 
fact that in all Catholic countries, the priests are the very first 
victims of the fury of their own flocks in all times of popular com- 
motion. The moment any impulse stronger than the habitual awe, 
with which they are taught to regard the pretended representatives 


of God, takes possession of the soul, and obliterates that servile 


terror; the fury of long restrained passions overleap all bounds, and 
is quenchéd only in th 


e blood of those under whose injuries they 
writhed, but which the power of superstition preverited them from 
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redressing in proper times and due measure. These facts are 
unique in the papacy and find no place in relation to any other re- 
ligion true or false. And how strongly do they illustrate that awful 
denunciation of John in the Apocalypse—by which we learn, that 
although the nations shall give their power to Rome, until the word 
of God shall be fulfilled; yet when the day of recompense does 
come, those very nations, shall not only hate her, and make her 
desolate and naked but ‘‘shall eat her flesh and burn her with fire.” 
(Rev. xvit.) 

The events of the last six years in Europe, have been calculated 
to increase in a very great degree, the mutual alienation of the priests 
and the people—and to furnish the latter with public and permanent 
grounds of distrust, hardly less cogent than the private and personal 
ones they before had for aversion. For it can no longer be doubt- 
ful, that the whole papal hierarchy of Europe, is committed sold and 
transferred to a system—against which the masses of Europe have 
for fifty years, but especially since 1830 contended not only with 
energy, but with the vehemence of desperation. France, Belgium, 
Poland, Switzerland, Sardinia, Naples, the Pontifical States, the 
Sclavonia provinces of the Austrian Empire, Spain and Portugal 
—have within the last six years, been the scenes of convulsions 
more or less bloody, and more or less successful; but in every case 
originating from the same causes, and tending to the same result. 
The world is fatigued with the insolence of power—and exhausted 
in its sufferance of its stupid and cruel domination. The voice 
which issues from the ruins of the past; has no longer any charm 
for the human soul. But there is a new and ravishing voice whose 
sounds come to the nations from the bosom of the unknown future; 
at the gentlest whispers of which their spirits vibrate—and amidst 
whose loud calls they rush furiously to battle. Call it what you 
please—the spirit of the age—the spirit of movement—the spirit of 
life or that of death: its spell is upon the human race, and to resist 
it is as idle, as to bid the sun return in his glorious march. It is not 
an impulse which was engendered yesterday, or which sprung from 
accident. Look along the whole ark of time, and you behold in all 
great eras the operation of one of those grand impressions, Nay 
more-—you may see amongst them all, taken as a series, a cord of 
deep and quick sympathy—and a grand progressive developement 
throughout. The heroic ages illuminated the dawn of civilization. 
The sublime sentiment of patriotism—the single absorbing passion 
of devotion to country, presided over all the glory of Rome. A 
third developement occurred, and the bright, lofty and romantic 
spirit of chivalry conferred all their grandeur on the middle ages, 
and held its vigils by the cradle out of which modern society 
emerged. All the spirit of our own great era is summed up ina 
single word,—intense, abstract, quenchless love of liberty. Liberty 
to think,—behold the reformation of religion, and the birth of all 
modern science. Liberty to speak—behold the power of the press, 
the advancement of popular education, and the resistless energy of 
organized public sentiment. Liberty to obey the dictates of the 
great truths we have discovered and proclaimed—behold the necessity 
to reconstruct all human society upon a model free, equal, and prac- 
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tical_—behold the cause; and doubt if you can, the issue of those 
fierce contentions; which every where agitate the world. 

The Pope of Rome is a temporal prince—as well as the pretended 
spiritual chief of the whole world. He is the vicar of Jesus Christ; 
—and it is of faith in the Roman Catholic church, to believe, that he 
is invested with all the powers, as the temporal and visible head of 
the church which would reside in Christ if he were on earth. The 
outward unity of a body like the papacy—necessarily involves the 
existence of an infallible tribunal—to dispose of such questions as 
might endanger its oneness. And although, various attempts have 
been made to place that infallibility, in other hands, either conjointly 
with the Pope, or to the exclusion of him; yet the strength of logic 
is surely in favour of the claims of Christ’s vicar to that prerogative, 
—and the necessary course of events, must settle the practical exer- 
cise of all its functions, in the same hands in which the power, the 
patronage, and the active control rests. Whatever therefore councils 
may have defined, or scholars proven,—the Pope is the active de- 
pository of the infallible and plenary authority of the church. But 
this same Pope is the head of a temporal monarchy, whose im- 
portant functionaries are all priests, and which from the days of 
Charlemagne, has entered largely into the social system of Europe. 
To imagine that the successive pontiffs should have one system 
of conduct and one code of morals, in their capacity as spiritual 
head of the church,—and an opposite one, as chief of the temporal 
monarchy of the church—is totally absurd and puerile. This mix- 
ture of temporal and spiritual functions has disturbed Europe for 
above a thousand years—and has finally led the papacy into a line 
of policy which has identified Rome with the cause of -despotism— 
and sealed her ruin in the coming triumph of free opinions. 

The subject is too large to permit our entering into it here, in the 
way of simple speculation. The mere proofs of what I assert are 
scattered through so many ages, and are so redundant—that for 
that very reason, ali mention of any, but the latest is omitted. 
But the very latest acts of thissolemn drama are clear and full—and 
to them I beg theserious attention of the reader. 

“Qn the 18th day before the calends of September (the 15th of 
August) being the holy day of the assumption of the blessed Virgin 
Mary, in the year of the incarnation 1832*—and the second of our 
pontificate’’—as hisown words are—Gregory XVI, at present occu- 
pying the See of Rome, issued his first Encyclique Letter. It is.ad- 
dressed to all the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, and Bishops 
of the earth—and gives professedly, the authoritative and infallible 
solutions of the Pope to the difficulties which then and still beset 
the church. In this formal document, it is decided amongst 
other things: 1. That every species of novelty, of what sort soever, 
or in reference to what thing soever, endangers the universal church; 
2. That the fertile source of the most dreadful evil is the opinion dif- 
fused amongst men, that salvation is possible out of the doctrine and 
pale of the Roman Catholic church; 3. That one of the most ‘‘ab- 
surd and erroneous, or rather delerious maxims’’ which flows from 
the horrid indifferentism of the preceding principle, ‘‘is that liberty 
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of conscience should be assured and guaranteed to all men:’’ 4. That, 
from the same source fiows the liberty demanded with such ardour 
and tumult by many—“‘the fatal and detestable liberty of publishing 
whatever any one chooses:” 5. That these writings thus scattered 
amongst mankind, inculcate the horrible absurdities, that it is lawful 
to revolt against princes, to withdraw our fidelity from them, and to 
subvert thrones: 6. That, on the contrary ‘invariable submission to 
princes’’ is necessarily and universally a clear precept of the Christian 
religion; the reverse of which was in former ages, never taught ex- 
cept by the ‘“Vaudois, the Beguards, the Wicklifites, and other 
children of Belial, who were the scum and disgrace of the human 
race, and who have been so often and so justly struck withanathema 
by the Apostolic See: 7. That the interests of kings are necessarily 
promoted by all their acts of support and succour rendered to the 
papacy; that the union of church and state has been in all ages 
favourable to both—and is now disturbed only by the partizans of 
unbridled liberty; and that all Roman Catholic princes are, and 
should be exhorted to promote by their assistance and authority the 
principles and wishes expressed in this present letter. 

This Encyclique Letter was the result of an examination which 
had then been just concluded, into the writings of the Abbe de la 
Mennais, and his associates; but especially into the doctrines and 
scope of the periodical called the Avinei, which commanded so 
much attention, and exerted so great influence at that period, in 
France. The Cardinal Barthelemi Pacca in a letter dated August 
16, 1732, addressed from Rome to the Abbe de Mennais—enters 
into the private. history of the whole cause, and gives some cotem- 
porary and authoritative expositions of the Encyclique itself—which 
indeed it was the chief object of his letter to transmit to the Abbe, 
by the Pope’s command. In this letter the cardinal, by the express 
order of the Pope, as he asserts, complains to the Abbe amongst 
other things; ‘‘ That he had entered into any sort of digressions, 
upon subjects whose decision appertained not to the tribunal of the 
public, but to that of the government of the church: 2. That, the 
‘‘ Holy Father disapproved, and even forbade his doctrines relative 
to civil liberty, and politics, doctrines which by their nature could 
only tend to excite and propagate sedition and revolt on the part of 
subjects against their sovereigns;’’ 3. That ‘ the doctrines of the 
Avinei in regard to freedom of religion and freedom of the press, 
were equally reprehensible. and in opposition to the doctrines, the 
maxims and the practice of the church;”’ 4. That the ‘Holy Father 
was extremely astonished and afflicted, that any Catholic should 
openly avow such doctrines; which althou sh in certain circumstan- 
ces, prudence might require them to be tolerated, as the least of sev- 
eral evils, should never be represented as either desirable or good in 
themselves:’’ 5. That ‘‘the grief of the Holy Father was rendered 
complete, by the proposal to form a society amongst those, who 
notwithstanding the butchery of Poland, the dismemberment of 
Belgium, and the conduct of governments which call themselves 


liberal, still hoped for the liberty of the world, and were willing to 
labour for it.’’— 
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“Onthe 8th of May 1833, and in the third year of his Pontiffi- 
cate,’’ the same Gregory XVI. addressed a bref to his ‘‘venerable 
brother Paul—Therese—David Archbishop of Toulouse”—in the 
course of which he says he “‘ had published the sound doctrine— 
which alone any should be permitted to follow.’ Our Encyclique 
—he adds, has been received every where with joy, with eagerness, 
with sentiments of veneration: as we have been assured, with ex- 
pressions of gratitude, both by bishops and other persons, of the 
greatest respectability in all orders of society. 

A few months after the preceding, the Pope dispatched another 
bref, dated the 5th of October 1833, and addressed to his ‘ Venera- 
ble brother C—L —bishop of Rennes.’ This brief was intended for 
the Abbe de la Mennais’ guidance and direction in the difficult cir- 
cumstances in which he found himself, by reason of his thorough 
devotion to the interests of the papacy, and his equally ardent at- 
tachment to principles of liberty, and humanity which he found too 
late—were intolerable to Rome. He had sent.a humble address to 
the Pope, through the hands of the Bishop of Rennes, asking the 
commands of the holy father, ‘*‘ We have, the Pope answers, but 
one single thing to reply: it is that he shall engage to follow unique- 
ly and absolutely the doctrine laid open in our , Ency clique Letter 
(in which, as we can say with Innocent [, our most holy predeces- 
sor—we have imposed no new precepts, but those which have been 
established by the tradition of the Apostles and Fathers)—and that 
he shall neither w rite nor approve, any thing which is not conform- 
ed to this doctrine.’ 

About a month after this, we find Cardinal Barthelemi Pacca wri- 
ting to the Abbe, by the Pope's s commands on the everlasting sub- 
ject of the Encyclique Letter of 1832. After passing in review the 
existing circumstances of the ease, he says that nothing would satis- 
fy the most holy father, but a declaration ‘‘simple, absolute and un- 
limited’’—that he believed as the Encyclique taught, and rejected 
what it prohibited.— 

Just a month after this, namely, on the 28th of December 1833, 
the Pope dispatched a bref to his ‘‘ dear son F. la Mennais’’ ac- 
knowledging the receipt of ‘‘the humble and simple declaration,” 
which had been so long demanded. It was finally obtained from 
that extraordinary man. In this Bref the Pope exhorts him so to 
employ the talents and knowledge which so eminently distinguished 
him, ‘that others might think and ‘speak, unanimously, according to 
the doctrine laid down in our Encyclique.’— 

Things stood in this posture for about six months, at the end of 
which time the Abbe published his Words of a Believer: a work 
which he declares to the Archbishop of Paris, in a letter dated April 
29, 1834—is exclusively political, and destined particularly for the 
people, and that its only object was to plead the cause of “political 
and civil liberty’ and to enforce upon its friends the necessity “of 
order, law, and justice’’—in the prosecution of their great objects. 
As the proceedings of the Abbe and his friends, had given occasion 
to the Encyclique of August 15th, 1832, which had been leveled 
more 2 ae, at the Avi inet; so the Words of a Believer, produced 
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the Encyclique of the 7th ofthe callend of July 1834—in the fourth 
year of the Pontificate of Gregory XVI. 

The last Encyclique is if possible more pointed, virulent and out- 
rageous than the first; it more thoroughly identifies Rome with the 
cause of tyrants;—and more completely renounces all sympathy with 
the wants, the sufferings, the aspirations—the rights of the great 
body of mankind. ‘Venerable brothers—all the patriarchs—pri- 
mates, archbishops and bishops’’—begins this horrible bulletin; ‘‘we 
have experienced a most lively joy, from the signal testimonies of 
faith, obedience, and religion with which, we have been informed, 
our Encyclique Letter of the 15th August, 1832, has been every 
where eagerly welcomed; in which, to acquit ourselves of a duty im- 
posed by our charge, we have announced to the universal Catholic 
flock, the sound doctrine, which alone any one is permitted to follow, 
on any of the points there treated.’’—‘‘Venerable Brothers we were 
seized with horror, at the first coup-d-xil, we cast over this book”’ 
( Words of a Believer.) ‘It has endeavoured to shake and to destroy 
the Catholic doctrine, such as we have defined it in our Encyclique 
already cited—both in regard to the submission due.to power—and 
in regard to the duty to turn the people away from the pernicious 
scourge of indifferentism, and to put a curb upon the unbounded 
freedom of opinion and of speech:—and in regard, finally, both to 
the absolute liberty of conscience, a liberty entirely to be condemned, 
and to that horrible conspiracy of societies for the rain of the church 
and the state, composed of all false worships and sects.”—*‘‘Not 
satisfied with an audacity even thus great, it would establish by force, 
the absolute freedom of opinion, of speech, and of conscience.” 
—‘‘In the transports of its fury, it provokes the people to unite and 
associate themselves in all parts of the world, and without ceasing, 
it urges and presses towards the accomplishments of its pernicious 
designs, in a manner to make us perceive, that on this point also, it 
tramples under foot, both our advice and our prescriptions.’’—‘‘It is 
a book in short which is filled with propositions, respectively false, 
calumnious, audacious, anarchical, contrary to the word of God, 
impious, scandalous, erroneous, already condemned by the church, 
and especially in the cases of the Vaudois, the Wicklefites, the 
Hussites and other similar heretics;’’ and therefore the most holy 
fathers—having as he says heard some of the cardinals of the holy 
Roman church—his venerable brothers,—and on his own proper 
motion,—of his certain knowledge,—and in all the plenitude of his 
apostolic power “‘reproves, condemns, and desires that all shall per- 
petually hold as reproved and condemned’’—both the book, and its 
propositions.— 

I will add but one more, to these conclusive extracts,—but one 
additional Bull to those already proving with unanswerable certainty, 
the league of Rome with all that is at work to degrade, and oppress 
the human race. In the month of July 1832, Pope Gregory XVI. 
addressed a Bref to the Bishops of Poland. Poland, heroic, un- 
fortunate, illustrious Poland—whose name is identified with all that 
is noble in courage and constancy, all that is grand in devoted pa- 
triotism and love of liberty—all that identifies a people with the pro- 
found interests of the whole human family,—and demands from the 
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entire race the tenderest sympathy and the loftiest veneration! In the 
midst of her murderous struggle against the most ferocious tyranny 
which modern times have witnessed, _ for rights which every 
nation in Europe, had guaranteed by solemn compact—and which 
every man on earth if the case be made his own—will acknowledge 
to be precious as life; in such a crisis—what says the father of the 
faithful, to his bleeding children: What words of tenderness, con- 
solation and affection shall his lips distil, for those whose righteous 
cause is perishing amidst the tears of all the friends of man, and 
whose great souls are overwhelmed under the burden of insupport- 
able misfortunes? Hear him, ponder his words! ‘Venerable brothers, 
—the Bishops of Poland; health, and the apostolic benediction. 
We have been informed of the frightful misery into which this 
flourishing kingdom has been plunged during the past year; we have 
understood at the same time that this misery has been caused ex- 
clusively by the plots of the malevolent, who in these unhappy times, 
have used the interest of religion, as a pretext for conspiring against 
the power of legitimate sovereigns, and have precipitated their 
country into an abyss of misery; by breaking all the bands of legal 
submission.” —‘“‘Your duty obliges you to watch with the createst 
care, lest these evil- minded men, the propagators of false doctrines, 
spread amongst your flocks the germ of corruptand deceitful theories. 
These men, “making zeal for the public good their pretext, abuse 
the credulity of the simple, who in their blindness, serve as instru- 
ments for troubling the peace ofthe kingdom and overthrowing the 
established order. It is necessary for the benefit and honour of the 
disciples of Jesus Christ that the perfidy and wickedness of such 
prophets of lies should be placed in their true light. Itis necessary 
to refute their fallacious principles, by the immutable word of Scrip- 
ture and by authentic monuments of the tradition of the church. 

These pure sources, from which the Catholic clergy should draw 
the principles of their actions and of the instructions which they 
give the faithful, make clearly manifest that submission to power 
instituted by God is an immutable principle, from which no one can 
ever withdraw himself, except when the power violates the laws of 
God, or of THE cuURCH!”—‘‘Your magnanimous Emperor will re- 
ceive you with bounty, and will hear our representations and our 
prayers, concerning the interests of the Catholic religion, which he 
has always promised to protect in this kingdom. Certainly reason- 
able people will commend you, and your enemies will be forced to 
keep silence.’’— 

For this Bull Nicholas the Emperor of Russia, put at the disposal 
of Gregory XVI. Pope of Rome, a column of Russian soldiers— 
and guaranteed the integrity of his temporal power. At least so says 
the Abbe de la Mennais, in his late work entitled Affaires de Rome. 
The thing which imports us, is the fact rather than the motive of 
the Bull. : 

Then we assert that the papacy has declared its cause to be in- 
dissolubly united with that of European despotism. It has staked 
its infallibility—it has invoked the scriptures, the fathers, and its 
own constant principles, maxims and traditions—and has made its 
fate the fate of oppressors of the earth. 
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Since the 15th day of August 1832 till this hour not a_ whisper 
has been heard from any part ef the earth calling in question these 
horrible profanities, on the part of one single papal bishop or higher 
ecclesiastic! The universal Roman Catholic and anostolical church 
is therefore delivered over, finally and forever to an alliance with 
the workers of every dark deed against freedom, knowledge and 
Civilization. 

Now wiil the nations announce their hopes, theirlight, their con- 
victions, their assured triumph—and of free will put on again the 
chains they have already broken—or bow meekly for the tripple 
fastening as those which have alre: ady eaten into the bone? Will 
they do this at the command of a voice impotent as it is unlovely— 
and which scarcely heard above the noise of the falling sepulcheres 
around. As habitation could not so arrest the attention of the 
world that half mankind were unconscious it had spoken? 

Or rather is it not certain that Rome has fortified herself so im- 
pregnably that she cannot sally forth, from a position where she 
must finally die in solitary scorn—despised, abhorred by the world 
she had so long betrayed, and which she finally conspired to sacrifice? 

At this moment the solitary cord which binds the most devoted 
papal communites to the priesthood and the church—is a belief in 
the official sanctity and authority. These religious doctrines are 
refuted by the senses and are incapable of belief;—their political 
code is contradicted by the consciousness of every human being, 
and draws in its train the surrender of every right, privilege enjoyment 
and ornament of human nature. Yet they who demand these un- 
speakable sacrifices so far from having any personal claims to su- 
perior holiness, intelligence, or excellence,—are rarely respected 
for their virtues, often abhorred for the injuries they have inflicted. 
—The action of such asystem while it endures is replete with 
misery—and its nature is such that when it terminates it must be 
by convulsion.—If men can be persuaded that God has in reality 
selected from amongst them, as his sole representatives those who 
are distinguished chiefly by the turpritude of their principles, the 
unreasonableness of their dogmas, and the looseness of their conduct, 
—it will be utterly in vain to persuade them at the same time, that 
God requires of themselves other and better things. But we should 
never cease to remember that nature is a revelation from God as 
real as any—and that it was in knowledge as well as holiness he 
created man after his own image. The dictates of nature and the 
teachings of enlightened reason—must be coincident with all sub- 
sequent t revelations of the mind of God; and if they be not, nature 
must hush her giant energies to silence, and glorious reason 
sleep upon her shining throne—before we are capable of hearing 
the pretended voice of heaven! The papal system, belongs to the 
midnight of the world. By a fatal but unerring instinct it has united 
itself so indissolubly to most of the capital evils which have afflicted 
mankind, that while society cannot complete its perfect develope- 
ment until it is destroyed,— it will carry with it in its final overthrow 
most of the obstacles to that great and blessed necessity. 

Before taking our leave of Italy there is a subject kindred to the 
preceding which should on no account be omitted. The Alps of 
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Peidmont, lying behind Susa as you enter Italy over Mont Cenis, 
and to the right hand of Pinerole, as you go trom Turin to Nice— 
in the deepest recesses of the Cottienn Alps—conceal one of the 
most interesting communities, that exists on earth. Shut up inthe 
rugged bosom of the mountains is a little band of Waldenses—the 
direct descendents of those ancient and persecuted men who, at 
such terrible cost, and amidst such frightful darkness, kept the hght 
of truth burning steadily and quenchlessly. Sprung from an antiquity 
so remote, that none can disprove the tradition which unites them 
to the apostles of the Lord; luminously, gloriously recorded for 
seven hundred years, in the curses of the books of the enemies of 
God—through every century of which, their blood has attested 
their intrepid sincerity, and the anathemas of Rome made manifest 
the pureness of their faith. Driveninto these inaccessable fastnesses, 
by the keen sword of the crusader, and the gibbet of the fierce in- 
quisitor—they “of whom the world was not worthy’’—have preferred 
the ‘“‘dens and caves of the earth” to palaces stained with the 
blood of God’s saints; and have chosen rather to be ‘destitute, for- 
saken, afflicted’ than to make ‘‘a covenant with death,’ and be ‘‘at 
agreement with hell.”’— 

~ There are three principal vallies inhabited by these interesting 
people. The valley of Lucerna is the most southerly, and lies 
under the august form of Mount Viso. Farther to the north, and 
just behind the village of La Perosa are the vallies of San Martino 
and Chesone. The torrent from which the last named valley takes 
its name, rises under Mont Genievre, near Briancon. In the region 
of the first named valley is Mount Vaudalin, on whose summit is 
the cavern which afforded shelter to the feeble remnants of the per- 
secuted Vaudois—in their times of sorest need. In the same dis- 
trict is Pré-du-Tour, the ancient seminary of the Vaudois pastors, 
before the reformation. In the valley of San Martino is situated the 
defile of Balsille, which served as a rampart against the armies sent 
to exterminate these Christians in 1689, and 1699. 

The three vallies are divided into thirteen parishes, which embrace 
all the villagesand numerous hamlets. There are at present settled 
pastors in all these parishes:—and I have thought it not uninterest- 
ing to give their names. They are Messrs. Mondon. Best (mod- 
erator of the presbytery.) Goante. Gay. Mouston (secretary.) 
Peyrot. Monastier-Monnet. Vincon. Talla. Rostanig, the father 
(Adjust Moderator.) Rostaing. the Son. Peyran. The population 
of the thirteen parishes is about 21.500 souls—of whom somewhat 
less than 2000 are papists. 

From the period of the reformation less has been known of these 
retired and humble disciples than could have been wished,—and far 
less interest felt in them, than their past history deserved. They 
seem indeed to have been set as a sort of spectacle for the world; 
for not only were they objects of relentless persecution for ages be- 
fore the reformation—but at every crisis since, whenever that sword 
has been unsheathed, it has fallen withthe most unpitying edge upon 
them. Nay even where prudence required that the rights of other 
protestants should be respected—or their power was sufficient to 
vindicate itself—these weak and unpitied victims, were often made 
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to bear the two-fold bitterness of a malignity rendered furious by 
repression. Nor is it alone from those whose religious principles 
inculcate persecution as a sacred duty, that these unhappy moun- 
taineers have suflered wrong. Their pastors seem to have been 
imbued with the same woeful spirit of declension, which during the 
last century, carried away all the world; and if the true knowledge 
of spiritual things remained amongst their body, it was so feeble 
as tobe ready to perish. Educated at Geneva they imbibed the 
spirit which had supplanted the spirit of Christ there;—and the 
pastors of the Vaudois whose ancestors for countless generations 
had given up all for Christ,—themselves gave him up;—and they 
who had been even more persecuted of all—became enemies of the 
followers of Jesus amongst their own flocks! In short, they were 
arians and persecutors. 

That wonderful man of God; Felix Neff, during his residence in 
the neighbouring districts of the high Alps of France—visited these 
secluded vallies. He spent a few weeks only in the scattered villages 
and hamlets. But God was with him, and those feeble labours were 
the beginning of a work of grace, which with more or less power 
has extended through all the churches of the Italian Vaudois. 
Some of the pastors are believed to have been converted to God; 
others are less decidedly opposed to evangelical religion, and the 
whole body is said to be gradually but decidediy tending towards the 
right way. Meanwhile many of the people are already farin ad- 
vance of their pastors, in the knowledge of spiritual things—and 
an eager desire for the return of the entire flock to the good old 
paths in which their fathers trod—and found peace, even amidst the 
furnace of affliction. In Italy itself, the land of darkness and of 
blood, God hath not left himself without a witness. And itis striking 
to observe that at the moment and in the degree, that the cause of 
his enemies waxes feeble—his children come forth clothed anew in 
vestments borrowed from the skies, and shining with the light of 
heaven. 





Nature or Curist’s INTERCESSION. 


To intercede means literally to pass between. The term is used 
figuratively, to denote mediating between two parties with a view of 
reconciling differences, particularly in the way of supplicating in 
favour of one with another. In this sense “intercession” is fre- 
quently affirmed of Christ in the Scriptures:—‘“Who also maketh 
intercession for us;’’ (Rom. v. 34.) ‘‘He ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for them.’ (Heb. vi. 25.) The verb employed in these 
passages (entunghanein) when connected with the preposition that 
follows (uper) includes every form of acting in behalf of another; 
it is improper to limit it to prayer, as it denotes mediating in every 

ossible way in which the interests of another can be promoted. 
But other terms are employed in speaking of the same thing. It is 
expressed by asking:—‘‘Asx of me, and I will give thee the heathen 
for thine inheritance.’’ (Ps. 11.8.) Itisexpressed by praying:—"I pray 
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(eroto) for them; I pray not for the world; (John xvi. 9.) which 
shows that suppiication is included, though not to the exclusion of 
otherideas. It is also described by adtocacy:—‘“If any man sin we 
have an adrocate (parakgeton) with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous.” ‘This is a law term, which was in common use among 
the Greeks and Romans, to denote one who-appears in a court of 
justice to maintain the cause of the person accused, —an attorney, 
a pleader, a spokesman, a patron, who, placing himself m the room 
of his client, advocates his interests with all zeal and ability. This 
term is expressly applied to Christ in the passage quoted; and, in 
his own words, itis distinctly supposed to belong to him, when,con- 
soling his disciples in the prospect of his own removal from them, 
he says, “I will pray the Father, and he will give you ANOTHER 
comforter.’’ But with reference to him, there must be understood 
this difference, that his plea is not the innocence of his clients but 
his own merits;—his appeal is not to absolute justice, but to sovereign 
mercy; what he sues for is not a legal right to which they are en- 
titled, but a free favour to which in themselves they have no claim. 

How the intercession of Christ, thus explained, is conducted— 
in what form this asking, praying, advocacy, is carried on, it does 
not become us anxiously to enquire, or dogmatically to affirm. It 
becomes us rather to content ourselves, with the account given of it 
in scripture. Beyond this, it is useless, and worse than useless to 
conjecture. 

It may be remarked that, for one thing, Christ is said to appear in 
the presence of God for his people. ‘Christ is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are the figures of the true; 
but into heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 
(Heb. 1x. 24.) To this there seems to be an obvious reference in 
the preternatural vision of Stephen; ‘Behold I see the heavens opened, 
and the Sonof man standing on theright hand of God.” (Acts v1.56.) 
The same also is the reference in the apocalyptic vision, ‘‘And an- 
other angel came and stood at the altar, having a golden censer, &c. 
(Rev. vir. 3.) His presenting himself before God, is denoted by his 
appearing, and standing, language which plainly enough marks some 
sort of official activity: This is the first thing implied in his inter- 
cession, when our case is called, so to speak, at the bar of heaven, 
he appears in our room; when we are summoned to appear, he 
stands up in our name. 

But appearance is notall. He is farther said to exhibit his atoning 
sacrifice, as the ground on which the blessings for which he pleads 
are to be confered on his people. The Hebrew high priest’s enter- 
ing into the sanctuary, on theday of expiation, prefigured the inter- 
cession of Christ. But it was a simple appearance within the holy 
place that was made by this typical functionary; he carried with him 
the blood of the victim which had just been offered in the outer 
apartment, and sprinkled it seven times on the mercy seat and the 
ark of the covenant—without this his appearance could be of no 
avail, his entrance could have no efficacy; corresponding to which 
is Christ’s presenting the memorials of his atonement before God in 
heaven. ‘Christ being come a high priest of good things to come, 
by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not made with hands, 
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that is tosay, not of this building: neither by the blood of goats and 
calves, but ‘by HIS OWN Broop, he entered in once into the holy 
place, having obtained eternal re: Jemption for us.”’ (Heb. rx. I], 92.) 
To the same circumstance does the apostle refer when he says, “It 
was therefore necessary that the patterns of things in the heavens 
should be purified with these; but THE HEAVENLY THINGS THEMSELVES 
WITH BETTER SACRIFICES than these; (Heb. rx. 23.) . By his blood 
and sacrifice, represented in these passages as carried by him into 
heaven, it is almost unnecessary to remark, we are not to understand 
the material blood which flowed in the garden and on the cross, 
but the merits of his sufferings and death, the virtue of his atone- 
ment, the substance of his sacrifice, the whole essence of his passion. 
The intercession is founded on the oblation. The former 
is nothing without the latter. It may without impropriety, 
be said that it 1s the sacrifice which intercedes: it is the blood of 
Jesus Christ in heaven which cries to God in our behalf; “the 
blood of sprinkling spraxetn better things than that of Abel.’’ (Heb. 
yi. 24.) Even in the midst of the throne he stands ‘ta Lamb 
as it had been slain.” (Rev. v.6.) The vestments of mediatorial 
exaltation conceal not the marks of mediatorial suffering; the diadem 
of glory hides not the impression left by the crown of thorns; he is 
still red in his apparel, and his garments dyed with blood; the scars 
of conflict are visible in the body of the Conquerors His wounds 
are still open, and every mouth pleads our cause with God. His 
death pleads for our lite; his blood cries for our safety; his tears 
procure our comfort; and everlasting joys borne to us on the breeze 
of his deep drawn sighs. 

It is not difficult for us to understand, how intercession is made 
for us in heaven by the memorials of the Saviour’s sacrifice. The 
language of sighs is no strange thing among men. God has con- 
descended to allow himself to be addressed in the same w ay:—‘*The 
bow shall be in the cloud and I witt Look upon rr that I may re- 
member the everlasting covenant between God and every living 
creature of all flesh that is upon the earth.’’ (Gen. rx. 16.) Or to 
adduce an example more directly bearing on the present subject;— 
‘‘And the blood shall be to you for a token upon the houses where 
you are; and when I see the blood; I will pass over you.” 
(Exod. xm. 13.) In like manner, there is a rainbow round about 
the throne like unto an emerald, which pleads with God our ex- 
emption from the deluge of wrath, and which derives its vivid tints 
from the rays of the Saviour’s love, refracted by the shower of divine 
anger, and reflected from the dark cloud of his snffering. I€ is 
when he sees the blood of the everlasting covenant that Jehovah 
passes by those who were deserving of destruction. 

Even profane history has been happily adduced in illustration of 
this subject. Amuntas had performed meritorious service in behalf 
of the commonwealth, in course of which he had losta hand. When 
his brother A’chylus is about to be condemned to death for some of- 
fence of which he has been guilty, Amintas rushes into the court; 
without utteringa syllable he holds up the mutilated fimb, the judges 
are moved; and A%chylus is set free. Thus the sacrifice of our 
Redeemer,—the wounds in his hands and his feet, and his transfixed 
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side, plead the cause of his people with perfect clearness, and in- 
fallible power. The advocate and the propitiation are the same:— 
‘We have an advocate with the Father—He is the propitiation for 
our sins.” 

In the intercession of Christ there is also included an intimation 
of his will that the purchased blessings of redemption be conferred. 
In whatever form conducted, it supposes substantial prayer or pe- 
tition. There is the expression of a_ wish, tlhe intimating of a re- 
quest. ‘Father, | wiit that they also whom thou has given me be 
with me where Lam.” (John xvm. 24.) ‘‘Simon, Simon, satan hath 
desired to have you that he might sift you as wheat: but I have 
PRAYED for thee that thy faith fail not.” (Luke xxu. 51, 32.) This 
seems to correspond to that part of the function of the Levitical 
high priest, which consisted in burning incense on the golden altar, 
within the sanctuary, on the day of expiation. It was appointed 
that he should take a censer full of burning coa!s of fire from off the 
altar before the Lord, and his hands full of swereT INCENSE beaten 
small, and bring it within the vail, and put the incense upon the 
fire before the Lord; that the cloud of incense may cover the mercy- 
seat thatisuponthe testimony. The intercessory prayers or requests 
of the Saviour himself, not the prayers of his people which he pre- 
sents, constitute the antitype of this expressive symbol. Incense 
and the prayers of saints do not yield corresponding ideas. It is the 
prayers of Christ which breathe the sweetness, and produce the effects 
of incense. Accordingly, in the vision of the angel seen by John, 
“the smoke of the incense came up wits the prayers of the saints 
out of the angel’s hand;” thus demonstrating that the incense and 
the prayers of the saints do not mean the same thing. And what 
can we understand by this cloud of incense, but those innumer- 
able intimations of the Saviour’s will, which in performing his work of 
intercession, ascend to God with so sweet a savour, and such 
glorious results? 

We take not upon us to determine the question, whether these 
requests of Christ are conveyed vocally or symbolically, by word or 
by signs. Indeed we are inclined to think the question is unworthy 
of being entertained at all. It seems useless and foolish, if not 
hurtful and presumptuous, to speculate on this point. The majority 
of sober writers incline to the opinion, that the intercession is con- 
ducted silently, without the use of spoken language altogether. 
Without calling in question the soundness of this conclusion, we 
must be allowed to say that we are little satisfied with some of the 
arguments by which it is supported. ‘To say that words are un- 
necessary to convey to God the Saviour’s will, is saying only what 
might with equal truth be affirmed of the exhibition of his sacrifice. 
It is not because it is necessary to express his will, that Christ ap- 
pears before God a Lamb as if he had been slain. It is not to re- 
mind God of what he would otherwise forget, or to make known to 
him what he would not otherwise know, or to incline him to that to 
which he would be otherwise indisposed, that Christ’s intercession 
is introduced at all. No. It isto illustrate the divine majesty and 
holiness; to display the wisdom, grace and merits of the Son; and 
the more to impress the redeemed themselves with their obligations 
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to deep and lasting gratitude;—these are the purposes which this 
part of the mediatorial economy is designed to subserve. And if 
for ends like these vocal utterance could be shown to be better 
adapted than silent symbols, we can see no reason why it should not 
be supposed to be used. Besides, what are word, but signs? They 
are nothing more than symbols; symbols, it is true of a particular 
kind, but, after all, only symbols of thoughts and ideas. We are 
not to be understood, in these remarks, as maintaining the position 
that vocal language is employed by Christ in making intercession; 
we only object to some parts of the reasoning to which those who 
oppose this view of the subject have recourse. We express no 
opinion of our own. We regard the whole question as vain and 
trifling. Without indulging in foolish conjectures, it should be 
enough for us to know, that the intercession of our Divine Advocate 
is conducted in the best possible way, for promoting the glory of 
God, his own honour, and the good of his people. And one thing 
is certain, that such is the efficacy of the Saviour’s blood, such the 
value of his death, such the merits of his sacrifice, that the me- 
morials of his atonement exhibited before God in heaven, advocate 
our cause more powerfully than could ever be done by the language 
of men. No tongue of orator, or eloquence of angel, can ever 
plead so effectually in favour of guilty sinners, as ‘‘the blood of sprink- 
ling which speaketh better things than that of Abel.” 
[ Symington on Atonement, pages 541, 349. | 





Christians afraid their money will be lost. 

He is unworthy the name of a servant of God, that will run no 
hazard for him. Venture your charity in a way of duty, or pretend 
not to be charitable. Will you not sow your master’s corn, tll you 
are certain of a plenteous increase? And do you think he will take 
this for a good account? This is the foolish excuse that Christ hath 
told you shall have a terrible sentence; you will hide God’s talent 
for fear of losing it; but woe to such unprofitable servants. Bazter. 

Not Rich Enough. 

Sometimes the flesh will tell you that youmay want yourselves, or 
your posterity at least; and that you had best gather till your stock 
arise to so much, or so much, and then God shall have some. A 
fair bargain! Just like ungodly men, by their repentance and con- 
version, they will sin till they are old and then they will turn. But 
few turn that delay with such resolutions. If God hath not right to 
all, he hath right so none. If he hath right to all, will you give him 
none but your leavings? A swine will let another eat when his belly 
is full. Whatif you are never richer, will you therefore never do 
good with what you have? 16. 

Paul's Charge. 

‘Charge them that are rich in this world, that they be not high 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who 
giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that they do good, that they be 
rich in good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate; lay- 
ing up in store for themselves, a good foundation against the time 
to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life.’—(1 Tim. vi. 1%, 
18, 19.) 
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CAN A PROTESTANT, WITH A SAFE CONSCIENCE, BE PRESENT AT THE 
POPISH MASS? 


THE importance attached to this question, will be in proportion 
to the desire of the enquirer, to be found in the path of duty; and 
the sincerity of heart in the service of the Most High God. With 
many of the professors of the religion of Jesus Christ, the desire to 
appear charitable, and liberal in their sentiments, outweighs, all the 
commandments of God, all their obligations as Christ’s followers. 
Towards no class of men, or denomination of Christians, does this 
desire to appear liberal and charitable, manifest itself as in the conduct 
of many Protestants, towards those who hold to the idolatrous 
system of popery. Treat every Roman Catholic with all kindness; 
for cursing return blessings; for evil return good; let them ever see 
that you are moved with the spirit of your master, and that you desire 
their welfare: but never let them see that you approve, and counte- 
nance their errors; that you can look on quietly, and unmoved attend 
upon those of their ceremonies, which are so dishonouring to your 
Lord and Saviour, and so ruinous to their souls. 

This question on the Mass which we have so ably discussed below 
by Bishop Davenant, was translated forthe London Protestant Jour- 
nal from a volume printed by him in 1634. It will be found in the 
December number of that journal for 1832. 

“It has been justly observed by Bellarmine himself (Tim. I. de 
laic. lib. 3. cap. 19.) That if all other controversies were settled, yet 
between Papists and Protestants, peace cannot be effected, because they 
judge the mass to be the most divine worship of God, while we look 
upon it as abominable idolatry. But it is not my present intention 
to expose the blasphemous impiety of masses, but to shew, that we 
who do abhor this impiety in our minds cannot be present even 
with our bodies at its celebration. This discussion we institute in 
opposition to those who foolishly think that there is no danger or 
sin in the act of external communion with idolaters, provided the 
mind itself abhors their depraved superstitions. But indeed, he 
who acts thus, violates the integrity of a good conscience, and sins 
in many ways. ‘ 

First, towards himself; whilst by an unlawful and impious pretence 
he wounds his own conscience, and defiles and contaminates his 
soul. For the mind of a well instructed Protestant is clearly con- 
vinced, that the Popish Mass, is not an expiatory sacrifice for the 
living and the dead, but a sacrilegious violation of the sacrifice once 
offered by Christ; but the very act of any one entering a popish 
temple, and uniting himself with those who venerate the mass, 
bears upon the face of it the hope of the expiation of sins from it, 
and the approbation of the thing itself as a legitimate and sacred 
action. Moreover the understanding of a Protestant pronounces, 
that morsel of bread which is elevated by the sacrificing priest is not 
Christ, the God man, the Son of the living God; nevertheless, the 
act of prostrating and adoring, signifies to all those present, that 
God himself is worshipped and acknowledged under the empty ap- 
pearance of bread. This opposition between external actions and 
the internal persuasion of the mind, I call a most base act of simu- 
lation, falsehood nomore to be tolerated, than if any one in express 
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words should affirm that he approvesthe Popish Mass. For it per- 
tains to the essence of truth, that every one should shew himself by 
exterior signs to be such as he really is: and itis a direct contra- 
diction to this truth, when any one by the signs of contrary actions, 
signifies the very opposite to what is in his mind; anact of simulation 
which may property be called a lying by actions, as Aquinas regular- 
ly says. He therefore, who from his heart abhors the Papistical 
Masses, and in the meantime externally participates in them, is 
thereby the more to be condemned, because what he falsely demonstrates 
in his actions, he yet demenstrates so, thut the people suppose it to be 
done under the influence of truth, as Augustine writes concerning 
Seneca the philosopher; De Civit. G. 10. 

Secondly, ifany one of us shall attend the Masses of Papists, he 
sins against his brethren, especially the weak; for whom he lays a 
stumbling block, whilst by his examples he allows and entices them 
to a license, whereby their consciences are necessarily polluted. 
And how great this sin is, appears from those words of Christ, 
(Matt. xviit. 7.) Woe to that man by whom the offence cometh. Nor 
can it be dented, that an offence is occasioned by such an act, at 
least to the weak; since an offence is nothing else, than an incorrect 
word or deed, affurding to another an occasion of falling. But this 
deed affords occasion to the weak, to imagine that the Mass is not 
an impious and idolatrous act; and so he paves the way for him to 
revolt to the Papists. They, therefore, who assume this license to 
themselves, to join themselves to the papists in the external celebra- 
tion of the Mass, although the mind may reject their idolatry, yet 
violate that apostolical injunction, (1 Thess. v.22.) Abstain from 
all appearance of evil. Nor will it avail in excuse to say, that they 
do not intend by this act to approve the things which are wont to be 
done in the Mass: much less to induce their weak brethren to think 
that the sacrifice of the Mass is lawful and pleasing to God; because 
the offence is estimated, not from the secret intention of the doer, but 
from the manifest nature of the act. But such is the meaning and 
nature of the act, that it impels the weak into the aforesaid error, 
and draws them into sin: therefore, whatever might be the intention 
of the doer, the act itself will have in it the nature of an offence. 
Therefore since every one 1s bound to refrain from any act to which 
he is not necessitated, and from which an occasion of offence to 
the weak may be justly apprehended; how much more from this act 
of attending Mass, to which he is in no way bound, and by which 
the minds both of the weak and strong are justly offended. 

Thirdly, those lukewarm Protestants, who frequent Masses, sin 
against the Papists themselves, whom by this pretence they render 
more obstinate in theirerrors and idolatries. Indeed, when they 
perceive that we attend their Masses they forthwith think within 
themselves, that not only these, but all the other corruptions of 
Popery are approved; especially since the Mass is accounted a 
symbol or mark whereby Romanists are distingiushed from Protest- 
ants. Let them therefore, answer, how they can, with a safe con- 
science, confirm those those in their superstitious acts of worship, 
whom they are bound, by every means, to reclaim from such works 
of darkness. For itis a peremptory command of the apostle. 
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Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them. (Ephes. v. 11.) Now consider how admirably they 
fulfil this command. The apostle forbids fellowship with unlawful 
works: these men on the contrary attend and make common cause 
with idolaters in those very deeds of darkness. The Apostle com- 
mands us to reprove such works: but these men not only seem to 
consent to them by being silent, but by conforming themselves to 
those superstitious rites, really approve and commend (if not in 
words, yet by their acts) the idolatrous practice itself. By this out- 
ward conduct they harden the Papists in their pernicious error. 
They therefore sin against that charity which is due even to enemies 
—an offence impossible to be committed with a safe conscience. 

Lastly, they sin directly against God himself: for the religion 
which binds us to God, obliges us likewise to the profession of that 
religion, and forbids a dissembling of the true, and much more an 
assumption of the external garb of a false one. Andhence it is, that 
God himself acknowledges those alone for his genuine servants, who 
do not communicate with idolaters in the external acts of worship: 
I have left to myself seven thousand in Israel who have not bowed down 
unto Baal, and every mouth which hath not kissed him. (1 Kings x1x. 
1S.) If they had bowed their knees with the worshippers of Baal 
before the idol, although they despised that idol in their hearts, God 
without doubt would not have reckoned them as his. Forevery one 
is under a perpetual obligation to that profession of his religion, 
which consists in the uniting himself externally with the pious, and 
orthodox, and the separating himself from the idolatrous and heretical. 
(1. Cor. x. 21.) For since God isthe creator both of body and soul; 
since Christ is the Redeemer of both alike;it is just that we worship 
God as well with the reverence of the body as of the mind; that we 
cleave to Christ as well with the fellowship of the body as of the 
mind. (I Cor. v1. 20.) Therefore in vain do they allege, that they 
abide in duty to God and to Christ, who join themselves to the ser- 
vice of the devil and of antichrist in an idolatrous worship. 
Elegantly and piously said Tertullian, Jt is wicked for any one to he 
about his religion: for by his pretending that he worships any other 
being than the one he does worship, he denies what he worships; and 
furthermore does not worship what he has denied,—(Apolog. cap. 21.) 

All these things might be illustrated by examples of the saints, 
drawn as well from the sacred Scriptures as from ecclesiastical 
history; but brevity forbids. Since, therefore, Protestants, who at- 
tend the idolatrous sacrifice of the Mass, pollute their own souls by 
hypocrisy, wound the weak brethren by causing them to stumble; 
injure Papists by confirming them in their impiety, and finally dis- 
honour God himself, by halting between his true worship and idolatry: 
We conclude that Protestants cannot, with a safe conscience be 
present at Mass.” 

The Indian eating a Popish God. 

‘* How many gods are there” said a Popish missionary to an Indian 
whom he had taught that the consecrated wafer was God, and that 
there was but one God. ‘“ None”’ said the Indian convert. ‘‘ What! 
have I been so long labouring with you, and you do not now know how 
many gods there are.” ‘' There was one, but the other day you gave 
him to me and I eat him.” 
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DESTROYING OF CHRIST IN THE MASS; 


As taught in the standard works, and practised by the Priests of 
the Church of Rome. 


“The Mass in the Roman church, consists in the consecration of 
the bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, and the of- 
fering up of the same body and blood to God, by the ministry of 
the priest, for a perpetual memorial of Christ’s sacrifice upon the 
cross, and a continuation of the same to the end of the world.” 
(Page 74 of Challoner’s Christian Instructed. Phila. edition, 1824. ) 


The same body of Christ, born of the Virgin and now in heaven— 
present in the Eucharist, &c. 


“The Catholic Church, then, firmly believes; and openly professes 
that in this sacrament [the Eucharist] the words of consecration 
accomplish three things; first, that the true and real body of Christ, 
the same that was born of the Virgin, and is now seated at the right 
hand of the Father in heaven, is rendered present in the Holy Eucha- 
rist; secondly, that however repugnant it may appear to the dic- 
tate of the senses; no substanee of the elements remain in the Sacra- 
ment; and thirdly, a natural consequence from the two prece- 
ding, and one which the words of consecration also express, that 
the accidents which present themselves to the eyes, or other senses, 
exist in a wonderful and ineffable manner without a subject. The 
accidents of bread and wine we see; but they inhere in no substance, 
and exist independently of any. The substance of the bread and 


wine is so changed into the body and blood of our Lord, that they, 
altogether, cease to be the substance of bread and wine.” 


[ Catechism of the Council of Trent. Balt. Ed; 1833, page 207. | 


Christ whole and entire, divinity and humanity in the Sacrament. 


“In this Sacrament are contained not only the true body of Christ, 
and all the constituents of a true body; but also Christ whole and en- 
tire—that the word Christ designates the man-God, that is to say, 
one person in whom are united the divine and human natures— 
that the Holy Eucharist, therefore, contains both and whatever is in- 
cluded in the idea of both, the divinity and humanity whole and en- 
tire, the soul, the body and blood of Christ with all their component 
parts—all of which faith teaches us are contained in the Sacrament. 
In heaven the whole humanity is united to the divinity in one hypos- 
tasis, or person, and it were impious, therefore, to suppose that the 
body of Christ, which is contained in the sacrament, is separated 
from his divinity.”’ (16. page 211. 


The Eucharist instituted for two purposes. 


“The Eucharist was instituted by our Lord for two great purposes, 
to be the celestial food of the soul; preserving and supporting spiritual 
life, and to give tothe church a perpetual sacrifice, by which sin 
may be expiated, and our heavenly Father, whom our crimes have 
often grievously offended, may be turned from wrath to mercy, 
from the severity of just vengeance tothe exercise of benignant 


clemency.”’ (ib. page 230. 
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Difference between the Eucharist as a Sacrament and Sacrifice. 


‘The difference between the Eucharist as a sacrament and sa- 
crifice is very great, and is two-fold: as a sacrament it is perfected 
by consecration, as a sacrifice all its efficacy consists in its oblation.”’ 


All cursed who deny it to be a true and proper sacrifice.—ib. page 231. 

‘‘With regard to the institution of this sacrifice, the Council of 
Trent has obviated all doubt on the subject, by declaring that it was 
instituted by our Lord at his last supper, whilst it denounces anathema 
against all whoassert, that in it is not offered to God a true and proper 
sacrifice; or that to offer means nothing more, than that Christ gives 
himself to be our spiritual food. (ib. page. 231. 


Priests ordained to immolate and offer in sacrifice the precious body 
and blood of Christ. 


‘He then, as the holy synod has defined, ordained them priests, 
and commanded them and their successors in the ministry, to im- 
molate and offer in sacrifice his precious body and blood.” [ib. 232. 


The Sacrifice of the Mass, the same as that of the Cross. 


‘‘We, therefore, confess that the sacrifice of the Mass is one and the 
same sacrifice with that of the cross: the victim is one and the same 
Christ Jesus, who offered himself, once only, a bloody sacrifice on 
the altar of the cross. ‘THE BLOODY AND UNBLOODY VICTIM IS STILL 
ONE AND THE SAME, AND THE OBLATION OF THE cross Is DAILY 
RENEW ED in the eucharistic sacrifice, in obedience to the com- 
mand of our Lord: ‘This do for a commemoration of me.” (15.232. 


The Sacrifice also propitiatory. 

‘That the holy sacrifice of the Mass, therefore, is not only a sa- 
crifice of praise and thanksgiving, or a commemoration of the sa- 
crifice of the cross; but also a sacrifice of propitiation, by which God 
is appeased and rendered propitious, the pastor will teach as a dogma 
defined by the unerring authority of a General Council of the Church.” 

(ib. page 233. 

*“‘And since the same Christ who once offered himself by his 
blood on the altar of the cross, is contained in this divine sacrifice 
which is celebrated in the Mass, and offered without blood; the holy 
council teaches that this sacrifice is really prapitiatory, and made by 
Christ himself.’-————“‘ For this is one and the same sacrifice which 


is now offered by the ministry of the priests as that which Christ then 
offered on the cross,, only the mode of offering is different.”’ 


[ Council of Trent, Sess. XXII. Decree on the Mass. Chap. II. 


‘*W hoever shall affirm, that a true and proper sacrifice is not offered 
to God in the mass; or that the offering is nothing else than giving 


Christ to us to eat: Let him be accursed.””—[Ch. IX. Canon 1. 
Session XXII. 


__ “(Et quoniam in divino hoc sacrificio, quod in Missa peragitur, 
idem ille Christus continetur, et incruente immolatur, qui in ara 
crucis seme] seipsum cruente obtulit; docet sancta Synodus, sacri- 
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ficium istud vere propitiatorium esse, per ipsumque fieri Una 
enim eadem que est hostia, idem nunc offerens sacerdotum muinis- 
terio,qui seipsum tunc in cruce obtulit,sola offerendi ratione diversa. ] 


Sesi. XXII. Cap. Il. 


[Canon. 1]. Si quis dixerit, in Missa non offerri Deo verum et pro- 
prium sacrificium, aut quod offerri non sit aliud, quam nobis Chris- 
tum ad manducandum dari: anathema sit.] Cap. XI. Canon I.] 


That which is offered in sacrifice is entirely destroyed. 
‘All things which in scripture are called sacrifices, were of ne- 
cessity entirely destroyed, if living they must be deprived of life, &&c.”’ 
[‘-Et omnia omnino, qua in scriptura dicuntur sacrificia, necessa- 
rio destruenda erant; si viventia, per occisionem, siin amina solida, 
ut similia, et sal, et thus, per combustionem, &c.”’ | 


Bellarmine Vol. IlI. Book I. on the Mass, chap. 2, Page 714. Paris 
Ed. 1608. 

“For a true or real sacrifice it is required, that, that which is offer- 
ed to God in sacrifice should be utterly destroyed, that is, so changed, 
that it shall cease to be that which before it was.’”’ 

[‘‘Ad verum sacrificium requiritur, ut id quod offertur Deo in sa- 
crificium, plane destruatur, id est, ita mutetur, ut desinat esse id 
quod ante erat.”’ | [ib. chap. II. Page 717. 


“The consumption which takes place from the sacrificing priests 
(in the Mass,) is not so much an eating up of the victim, as the 
perfection of the sacrifice and properly is thought to refer to the 
burning, of the holocaust—or burnt offering.” 

{“Consumptio autem,que fit a Sacerdote sacrificante, non tam est 
comestio victime, quam consummatio sacrificii; et proprie com- 
bustioni holocausti respondere censetur.’”’] [75. chap. 27. page 791. 


Christ is offered in sacrifice, therefore he is entirely destroyed. 

‘In the Mass thereis either a true and real slaying and killing of 
Christ, or there is not. If there is not, there is no true and real sa 
crifice in the Mass; FOR A TRUE AND REAL SACRIFICE 
REQUIRES A TRUE AND REAL KILLING, as the essence 
of the sacrifice is placed in its slaughter. But if there is, THEN 
INDEED IS CHRIST REALLY AND TRULY KILLED BY 
Christian (ROMAN) PRIESTS.” 

“Denique, vel in Missa fit vera, et realis Christi mactatio, et oc- 
cisio, vel not fit. Si noh fit, non est verum, et reale sacrificium, 
Missa; sacrificium enim verum, et reale, veram, et realem occisio- 
nem exigit, quando in occisione ponitur essentia sacrificii.—si au- 
tem fit; ergo verum erit dicere a sacerdotibus Christianis vere, et 
realiter Christum occidi: at hoc sacrilegium, non sacrificium esse 
videtur. [1b. chap. 27. page 793.} 

Pause reader—consider for a moment that which the Roman 
Catholic church firmly holds, as an essential article of faith, as con- 
tained in the above extracts. In the sacrifice of the Mass the 
Priest, daily kills, and destroys by sacrifice, the same body of Jesus 
our Saviour, that was born of the Virgin, which ‘‘with wicked hands 
the Jews, slew and hanged upon a tree.” (Acts 11. 36: v. 80.) This 
same Jesus, whom we read in the Scriptures, “God hath highly ex- 
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alted,’’ ‘“‘and given a name which is above every name in heaven 
and earth.” (Acts v. 51. Phil. mu. 6, 10.) This very exalted Saviour, 
the church of Rome declares, is now sacrificed afresh, every day 
upon the altar. (Compare Heb. vr. 6.) 

Of Christ’s sacrifice, we read, (Heb. rx. 26, 28.) “But now ONCE 
in the end of the world, hath he appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.””—‘‘So Christ was ONCE OFFERED to bear the 
sins of many.” (Heb. x. 12, 14.) ‘After he had offered ONE sa- 
CRIFICE, for sins, FOREVER sat down on the right hand of God.” — 
“For bv oNE OFFERING he hath perfected forever, &c.’’ (vm. 27.) 
*‘ He needeth not DAILY TO OFFER UP SACRIFICE, first for his own sins, 
and then for the people’s; For THIs HE DID oNcE, when he offered 
up himself.’’ 

That is the doctrine of Scripture, which declares that Jesus once 
died, and rose again, and ascended to the right hand of God, where 
he ever liveth to make intercession for them that come unto God 
through him, and that from thence he will come to judge the world 
at the last day. That precious body of his, is never again to suffer; 
that blood is never again to flow; he is never more to be mocked, 
spit upon, cruelly treated, persecuted, and put to death. No— 
Blessed be God—Never—Never again will his body be nailed to the 
tree. He ever lives, and will live till all his enemies are put under 
his feet. (Acts 11. 35.) So saith the Word of God. 

But the church of Rome says, He is really, truly present in the 
Mass, as when he was on earth—and DAILy, isit the business, and 
the chief business, of her priests to offer him up, as did those Jews 
who with wicked hands crucified and slew him. Yes—this from 
their own works is not only the inevitable conclusion, but almost 
their own words! See all the quotations above. 

What can be the interpretation of any man of common sense, 
but that the regular daily business of the priest offering the Mass, 
is that which was performed by the wicked Jews? If indeed they be- 
lieve that which they say, they are guilty of greater sin, and incon- 
ceivably greater cruelty, than were those murderous Jews. ‘They 
crucified Jesus, for declaring that he was the Son of God, and be- 
cause they did not believe him tv be the Son of God. But the 
priests more base, more brutish, and cruel,—declare that they believe 
him to be Christ, the Saviour, the God man—the Son of God,—and 
yet day by day, and year after year, attempt to slay him afresh! ! Oh! 
Horrible impiety! Sacrifice their God!!! 

But alas! this sacrifice they will perform for fifty cents, and for the 
poor soul of a priest of this ¢ity, Roger Smith, another priest Dr. 
Deluol, was to sacrifice the Lord Jesus Christ, two hundred times, 
for one hundred dollars. On such blasphemy, we must forbear. It 
is too shocking for comment. 

This is the doctrine, for rejecting which, papists have burned and 
murdered, thousands upon thousands, of their fellow men, 
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THE PRINCIPAL REASON FOR DEPRIVING THE LAITY OF THE COM- 
MUNION IN BOTH KINDS. 


Ir is confessed both in the Decrees of the Council of Trent, and 
the catechism issued by its order, that Christ gave his disciples, bread 
and wine at the last supper—when he enjoined upon them to 
eat the one and drink the other in memory, of his broken body 
and shed blood. Those who have read the last chapter of Reve- 
lation, know what will be the portion of those who take from 
the Word of Life. (19 v.) What must be the condemnation of those 


who change, add to and take away from the ordinances which Jesus 
Christ has appointed in his church? 


“The Church, no doubt, was influenced by numerous and cogent 
reasons, not only to approve but confirm by solemn decree, the 
general practice of communicating under one species. In the first 
place, the greatest caution was necessary to avoid incident or in- 
dignity, which must become almost inevitable, if the chalice were 
administered in a crowded assemblage. In the next place, the Holy 
Eucharist should be, at all times in readiness for the sick, and if the 
species of wine remained long unconsumed, it were to be apprehend- 
ed that it might become vapid. Besides, there are many who cannot 
bear the taste or smell of wine; lest, therefore, what is intended for 
the nutriment of the soul should prove noxious to the health of the 
body, the Church, in her wisdom has sanctioned its administration 
under the species of bread alone. We may also observe that, in 
many places wine is extremely scarce, nor can it be brought from 
distant countries without incurring very heavy expense, and en- 
countering very tedious and difficult journeys. Finally, a circuM- 
STANCE WHICH PRINCIPALLY INFLUENCED THE CHURCH in establish- 
ing this practice, means were to be devised to crush the heresy which 
denied, that Christ, whole and entire, is contained under either species, 
and asserted that the body is contained under the species of bread 
without the blood, and the blood under the species of wine without 
the body. This object was attained by communion under the species 
of bread alone, which places, as it were, sensibly before our eyes, 
the truth of the Catholic faith.”’ 

[Page 228, Cat of the Council of Trent. 


Who can read these reasons without being shocked at the high 
handed, and heaven daring impiety of those who have thus taken 
from the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper? First, ‘‘to avoid accident 
or indignity.’’ Second, ‘‘to have it always in readiness for the sick,”’ 
then ‘‘for fear the wine should become vapid by remaining so long 
unconsumed.’’—again ‘“‘many cannot bear the taste or smell of wine.’ 
They surely were not priests to whom this referred. But they feared 
that “it would injure the health of the partaker’’—and thus, ‘““‘THE 
CHURCH,’’—mark it,—‘‘the church, in her wisdom, has sanctioned,” 
contrary to Christ’s institution, “its administration under the species 
of bread alone.’ “In many places wine is scarce and it will cost much 
to get it, &c.”’ This must be an expression of the importance at- 
tached by the church to the command of her Head, when they can- 
not do what he enjoins because it will cost something. 
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However this is nothing but trifling with’ the subject, and these 
are only a sham to cover over and prepare the way for that which 
did really influence them, ‘“‘ro cRUSH THE HERESY, WHICH DENIED 
CHRIST, WHOLE AND ENTIRE WAS CONTAINED UNDER EITHER SPECIES.” 
That is, as they had turned away from the ordinance of Christ, and 
had taught contrary to his teaching and this error had been exposed, 
it became them, to declare thatthis was a heresy. Yes reader the 
institution of sl our Lord, is a heresy in the eyes of that church, 
and in the Janguage of that very council and church which acknow- 
ledges that, Christ did institute this sacrament under both kinds, as 
we read at the top of the 228th page of this Catechism: ‘‘Christ it 
is true, as has been explained by the Council of Trent, instituted and 
administered to his apostles at his last supper, this creat sacrament 
UNDER BOTH KINDS.’ 

Bear it ever in mind, that Christ instituted this sacrament in both 
kinds, the Catholic clunehs. being judge. And then place beside it 
the following: —raz PRINCIPAL REASON for taking away one and 
enforcing the other, even by fire and sword. 

6 F ‘inally, A CIRC UMSTANCE WHICH PRINCIPALLY IN- 
FLUENCED the church in establishing this practice; MEANS 
WERE TO BE DEVISED, TO CRUSH THE HERESY which 
denied, that Christ whole ind entire, is contained under either 
species, &c.”’ directly in opposition to Christ’s institution. 





TRIAL OF A PRIEST'S FAITH IN TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 
by a Lady. 


A Protestant lady entered the matrimonial state with a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, on condition he would never use any attempts 
in his intercourse with her, to induce her to embrace his religion. 
Accordingly, after their marriage, he abstained from conversing “with 
her on those religious topics whi ch he knew w ould be disagreeable 
to her. He employed the Romish priest, however, who often viSs- 
ited the family, to use his influence to instil his popish notions into 
her mind. But she remained unmoved, particularly on the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation. At length the husband fell ill, and during 
his affliction, was recommended by the priest to receive the holy 

sacrament. The wife was requested to prepare bread and wine for 
the solemnity, by the next day. She did so; and on presenting 
them to the priest, said, “these sir, you wish me to understand, 
will be changed into the real body and blood of Christ after you 
have consecrated them.’ “ Most certainly,” he replied. ‘Then, 
sir,’ she rejoined, ‘it will not be possible, after the consecration 
for them to do any harin to the worthy partakers; for says our Lord, 
‘‘my flesh is meat indeed, and my body is drink indeed;’”’ and he 
that eateth me shall live by me.”’ ‘‘ Assuredly,’”’ answered the priest, 
‘‘they cannot do harm to the worthy receivers, but must communi- 
cate great good.’’ The ceremony was proceeded in, and the bread 
and wine were consecrated; the priest was about to take and eat 
the bread; but the lady begged pardon for interrupting him, adding, 
“I mixed a little arsenic with the bread, sir, but as it is now changed 
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into the real body of Christ, and as none of the accidents remain, 
it being Christ entire, it cannot do you any harm.” The priest after 
all his zeal to make a convert of the woman, and his declaration 
that it was now, by consecration really and truly the body of Christ, 
that it must do great good to the worthy partaker, could not raise 
courage, and faith enough to prove that the accident of arsenic was 
changed. Thus confounded by his expected convert, and ashamed 
of himself, he lett the house. He did not likely make another at- 
tempt at her conversion. 

It has been so long since we first read this, that we cannot tell 
where it took place. But it is one of those simple, unanswerable 
arguments, that can be brought to bear on any priest who denies it, 
at any time he may feel willing to demonstrate his principles. It 
will be found by applying this test to any priest or laymen, whether 
they do believe that which they profess. 


—_—_— 


UNCERTAINTY OF CONFESSION. 


Tue doctrine of confession in the Roman church is one of the 
very first importance as will be seen from the following extracts, of 
the Catechism of the Council of Trent.—‘‘The care and exactness 
which its exposition demands, must be at once obvious, if we only 
reflect, that whatever of piety, of holiness, of religion, has been pre- 
served in the (R. C.) church of God, is in the general opinion of 
the truly pious, (true papists) to be ascribed ina great measure, 
under divine Providence, to the influence of confession.” [Page 
252, Baltimore Ed. 

What is meant by confession. 

Bishop Challoner, in his Catholic Christian Instructed, (page 97, 
Phila. Ed.) says ‘“‘By confession, we mean, a full and sincere accu- 
sation made to God’s minister, (the priest) of all mortal sins, which 
after a diligent examination of conscience, a person can call to his 
remembrance.” 








As to the number of sins. 

On page 98, as follows: ‘‘Q. Is a person to examine himself as to 
the number of times that he has been guilty of this or that sin? A. 
Yes: because he is obliged to confess as near ashe can the number 
of his sins.” 

The difficulty of distinguishing which are venial sins. 

On page 101.—‘‘Though it be very easy to know that some sins 
are morta/ and others but renia/, yet to pretend to be able always per- 
fectly to distinguish which are mortal and which are not, is above the 
reach of the most able divines; and therefore a prudent Christian will 
not easily pass over sins in confession, under the pretence of being 
venial, unless he be certain of it. And this caution is more particu- 
larly necessary in certain cases, where persons being ashamed to 
confess their sins are willing to persuade themselves they are but 
venial; for in such cases it is much to be feared, lest their self-love 
should bias their judgment.” 

One mortal sin unconfessed renders the whole confession null. 

On page 102.—‘‘Q. But is he obliged in this case (when he has be- 

fore made a bad confession and now repeats it) to confess again those 
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sins which he has before confessed. A. He is, because the conceal- 
ing of any one mortal sin in confession makes the whole confession 
nothing worth; and all the following confessions, until this fault is re- 
paired, are all null; and therefore they must all be made again.” 

Without confession there can be no absolution; without absolu- 
tion no salvation. By the doctrine of the church of Rome, as we 
have given it above in the words of their Catechism compiled by 
order of the Council of Trent, and approved by the Pope,—then in 
the words of one of their standard writers, whose works are very 
extensively circulated, it appears, that prior to a man’s being ab- 
solved by the priest, he must confess all his mortal sins, every one of 
them,—he must carefully number them, as near as it is in his power; 
and oh how vast, and innumerable are they,—he is_ then unable to 
tell whether they have been, mortal and deadly—or only venial. Their 
most learned divines are undetermined on this point. The infallible 
guides of the flock. The gods on earth who have the power of 
binding and loosing—shutting or opening heaven,—who can really 
absolve from sin—yes, these infallible bishops, and most learned men, 
are not yet decided wherein mortal sins consist, and whether some 
of those which are considered venial may not be mortal. We can- 
not but admire their prudence; but so great prudence is rather a 
mark, we should think of uncertainty in the minds of the bishops, 
priests &c. Infallible men ought not only to be infallible in their 
decisions, but in their knowledge of things, especially when it is a 
matter of life and death, the happiness or endless ruin of the soul. 

Then another point presents itself which puts the priests, and 
penitent in a puzzle. The penitent when confessing may conclude 
something he has done is a venia/ sin and being of rather a delicate 
character, may avoid confessing it. So when the holy priest asks, 
are these all the mortal sins, may be answered in the affirmative, and 
he having enjoined penance absolve the penitent. Aye, really ab- 
solves from sin. But there—the mortal sin,—that sin which was not 
confessed, no matter what was its character. Ir—the one sin, per- 
haps venial, but most likely mortal. Ir overthrows the whole con- 
fession,—renders it altogether null. 

Now my reader, if you are a Catholic;—see in what a predica- 
ment this throws you. If you forget one sin—if you thoughtit was 
venial, when it was mortal, your priests enjoined penance, and ab- 
solved you on your confession, yet this one overthrows all. Here is 
the failure of memory as to the number of your sins—your uncertain- 
ty as to the nature of the sin. But alas, is not the priest on whom 
you are depending for absolution, more uncertain than both. And 
on such uncertainties, admitting the doctrines to be true, every Ro- 
man Catholic has to depend for salvation. Truly the infallibility is 
not worth boasting of! 





TWO QUESTIONS FOR A CONFESSION. 

A young man of this city who had been raised a Catholic, became 
attached to a young lady, to whom he was afterwards married by a 
priest of this city. Before the priest could, or would do this, he 
must confess. Having put it off as well and as long as he could, he 
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at last consented. The priest put the questions, for there were 
two. You will certainly have concluded they were deadly sins. 
One of them we shall be excused from publishing,—the other was, 
Have you ever kissed your intended wife? Truly this must be a 
mortal sin, in the eyes of the Priest of St. Patrick? See this conduct 


—Then look at the doctrine. On what ground would the absolution 
be based? Certainly not on a full confession. 





CONFESSING THE BIG SINS TO A STUMP—THE LESSER ONES TO 
THE PRIEST. 

A physician of Baltimore county, some years since, was riding 
along through a wood on his way to see some of his patients, when 
unexpectedly he beheld a man on his knees,—he halted—the man 
arose,—he recognized in him one whom he had long known, and 
whose character was no better than it ought to have been. He was 
however a firm Roman Catholic. This unexpected meeting, and 
his posture Jed to an enquiry on the part of the doctor, as to what 
he was doing there. When to his amusement-he related, ‘‘That al- 
ways before he went to confess to the priest—he stopped at that 
stump, and confessed his chief sins,—and then when he went to the 
priest, he confessed from the last confession, leaving him but a 
small account with his holy father.’”’ Ifnot by confessing to a 
stump there are many ways of avoiding the exposure consequent on 


confessing every thing toa priest. There is too much respect for 
themselves left among men to come down to this. 





ENUPNION. 


I have a story to recount so extraordinary, thatI can hardly ex- 
pect for ii, a ready reception from serious persons, and so striking 
and solemn that I deem it a duty to record it. 

The entire facts relate to persons intimately related to each other 
and refer to events which passed under all our eyes, and ex- 
tended over a series of years. Mistake and deception are alike out 
of the question; and nothing remains but to say, that a most remark- 
able series of coincidents have occurred—or else to admit that a still 
more remarkable intimation of future events, has been vouched safe 
by God. The reader will decide for himself. 

In the winter of 1832, Mrs. B. lost her favourite brother; a young 
gentleman, of uncommon excellence and promise, to whom all his 
family, but especially his sister, was most tenderly attached. He 
was very young, not long married, universally esteemed—rich, well 
educated, and promised from a constitution remarkably robust, a life 
as long, as it seemed likely to be useful, and honourable. He died 
after a short illness, and at a distance from his sister—their homes 
being in different states. As he had never professed conversion to 
God—and his sister was a disciple of Jesus Christ—the subject of 
most bitterness to her spirit, in his loss—was her painful uncertainty, 
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as to his hopes—his destiny, in that dread eternity into which he 
had been suddenly translated! 

Some months after his death, in the visions of the night, this de- 
parted brother stood before her. The sister was, at that time in a 
State of dangerous illness—with a disease (whooping cough) which 
threatened the immediate termination of her life; a disease which, 
is known to be so often tatal, to adult persons, by its resulting dis- 
orders, even if it be not presently so—and which on several accounts, 
was peculiarly dreaded in her case. Under such circumstances the 
vision occured. 

She thought she was travelling—and had stopped for a night, at 
an Inn. Her brother entered the room where she sat; and as she 
sprung forward to embrace him, he said, tenderly, ‘Sister, 1 am come 
for you.” 

She realised all the time that he was dead; and when he spoke 
thus to her, her painful apprehensions about his own fate, recurred 
so strongly to her mind, that she stopped in the midst of the floor, 
and answered solemnly: ‘Charles, I cannot go with you; for I dont 
know, where you have gone.”’ 

He looked at her with a smile of inexpressible sweetness, for 
which, in life, he had been singularly remarkable, and replied, 
‘“‘Sister—have I ever asked you to go with me, any where, where 
you might not be happy.’”’ Then changing his tone and expression 
he added, ‘‘but you will not go with me now.” 

He then commenced speaking of his wife and child—a boy of 
two years old. ‘‘ Be kind to Mary; remember always that she has 
been my wife.’’ Without saying so in words, he left the impression 
that his wife would marry again,—and in that view bespoke from his 
sister, continued affection for her. 

As he enforced this request, his manner changed. ‘‘ Poor Mary’’ 
said he ‘‘ Frank, (his little boy) will be taken from her. She will 
have a female child. But it will not be spared long to her:”’ 

The vision changed—and the object was passed. 

This occurred as I have said in the early part of the year 1832. 
[t made a very great impression on the mind of Mrs. B.; more es- 
pecially, with reference to the hope, which she yet hardly dared to 
indulge on such grounds, of the eternal state of her beloved brother. 

Now let me state the facts that followed: 

Long after this dream, opportunities of personal intercourse, were 
afforded in the course of providence with the physician who attended 
the deceased, and with a pious female relative who waited often by 
his dying pillow. They both expressed a confident hope in his 
death. He asked those around him to pray for him; told them he 
trusted himself wholly into the hands of Jesus Christ; and that he 
had neither fear of death, nor reluctance to die. Then taking his 
little boy in his bosom, “fell on sleep.”’ 

Between one and two years after the death of the father, and 
about as long after the dream, the little boy died. 

Some time afterthe dream, the widow gave birth to a little girl, 
not long subsequent to the father’s death. 

Years elapsed. In February 1837, Mrs. B. was in Europe, per- 
fectly restored, almost beyond all hope, to the enjoyment of health: 
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and apparently delivered from all the usual effects of the disease, 
wkich had for three or four years so frequently endangered her life. 

One busy day, on returning home to her lodging, late in the after- 
noon, she found a letter from America which announced the death 
in December 1836, of the posthumous female infant of her brother: 
and the speedy marriage of his widow; the latter event, being only 
postponed, for a time, by reason of the former. 

Every part of the dream is at last accomplished. And I record 
with astonishment—and without a word of comment—facts, undu- 
bitable facts, which have been transpiring for five years—before a 
whole family of witnesses—scattered over the world—foretold in a 
dream in all their solemn detail and complexity, before a single one 
happened—and every one against equal or superior probability of 
happening in an opposite kind! 

I add that the lady to whom this extraordinary vision occured— 
is so far from paying attention to dreams—that this is the only inci- 
dent of the kind in her life, which has fixed her attention, or made 
a strong impression on her mind. But this from the first excited 
the most anxious attention, and as its points successively came 
round,—fastened with indiscribable interest on the mind. 

It may be proper also to confess, that the individual who repeats 
this statement, under the eye, of Mrs. B. herself—is the farthest 
possible from having any bias towards a faith in any sort of wonders; 
and that this very case, during its progress, as well as before any fact 
confirming it had occured—was many times treated in conversation 
as a mere dream—sufliciently accounted for, by the extraordinary 
state of the parties—and the phenomena of dreaming in general. If 
he were to repeat that opinion now, the subsequent coincidences 
are well nigh miraculous; and yet if he were to relate it—the same 
conclusion is rendered only more necessary. 


Paris, February 10, 1837. 





THE SOUL OF MAN. 

The etetnal salvation of one soul, is of greater importance, and 
big with greater events, than the temporal salvation of a whole 
kingdom, though it were for the space of ten thousand ages; be- 
cause there will come up a point—an instant, in eternity, when that 


one soul shall have existed as many ages, as all the individuals of a 
whole kingdom, ranged in close succession, will, in the whole have 
existed in the space of ten thousand ages; therefore, one soul is 
capable of a larger share of happiness, or misery, through an end- 
less eternity: for there will still be before it, more than a whole 
kingdom is capable of, in ten thousand years. 


Doddridge. 




















































THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF BONAPARTE 
And his Adherents, by Pope Pius the VII. 


The following curious paper is translated from the Latin Original, which 
was sent over by Mr. Hiil, the British Ministerin Sardinia A transla- 
tion in French was circulated by the British Government, for the infor- 
mation of the Catholic world.—The present translation is from the 
Literary Panorama of March. 1810. 


Apostolic Letters, in Form of Brief, 


‘ Whereby are declared excommunicated, and de novo are excommuni- 
cated, the Authors, the active Agents, and the Partisans of the Usurpation 
on the State of Rome, and on the other States appertaining to the Holy See. 


Pius PP. VIIl.—4d Perpetuam ret Memoriam: 


‘WueEn, on the memorable 2d of February, 1818, the French troops, 
after having invaded the other and the richest provinces of the Pontifi- 
cal State, with a sudden and hostile impetus enterec Rome itself, it. was 
impossible that we could bring our mind to attribute that outrage sim- 
ply to political or to military reasons, reported among the people by the 
invaders, that is to say, to defend themselves in this city, aud to exclude 
their enemies from the territories of the Holy Roman Church; neither 
did we see in it merely the desire of the chief of the French nation to take 
vengeance on our firmness and constancy, in refusing to acquiesce in his 
requests; We saw instantly that this proceeding had a much more exten- 
sive view than a temporary occupation, a military precaution, or a simple 
demonstration of anger against ourselves. Wesawrevive, and again glow, 
and again burst outonall sides, those fraudulent and impious plots, which 
appeared to be, if not subdued, at least suppressed; which originated among 
those men deceived and deceiving ‘by philosophy and vain deceit, in 
introducing damnable, heresies,’ and who had long planned, and formed 
parties to accomplish the destruction of our holy religion. We saw that, 
in our humble personage, they insulted, they circumvented, they attacked 
the Holy See of the most blessed Prince of the Apostles, in order that they 
might by any means Overthrow it, from its very foundation; and with it 
the Catholic Church, although established on the most solid rock, by its di- 
vine Founder, in this Holy See. 

‘We had thought, we had also hoped, that the French government, 
taught by experience the evils in which that most powerful nation had.in- 
volved itself by unreined impiety and schism, and convinced by the unani- 
mous declarations of by far the greater part of its citizens, was truly and 
heartily persuaded, that its own security, as well as the public happiness, 
was deeply interested in the free andsincere restoration of the exercise of 
the Catholic religion, and in its defence against all assailants. Moved by 
this opinion, and excited by this hope, we, unworthy as we are, who upon 
earth represent the God of Peace, scareely perceived any prospect of re- 
pairing the disasters of the Gallican church, when—the whole world is our 
witness! with what alacrity we listened to proposals of peace, and how 
much it cost us, and the church itself, to conduct those treaties to such a 
conclusion as it was possible to obtain: but, immortal God! in what did our 
hopes terminate ! What has been the fruit of our so great indulgence and 
liberality! From the very promulgation of that agreement, we have 
been constrained to complain with the prophet, ‘Behold, in peace my bit} 
terness becomes most bitter.’ This bitterness we have not concealed from 
the church, nor from our brethren the cardinals of the Holy Roman chureh 


in our allocution to them in consistory, May 24, 1802, We then informed 
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them, that, to the convention we had made, were added several articles 
unknown to us, and disapproved by us the inslunt we knew them. In reality 
by these articles, not only was the free exercise of te Catholic religion 
withheld, in points of the greatest consequence and interest to the liberty 
which had been verbally assured, stipulated, and solemnly promised, as in- 
troductory to the convention, and as its basis; but also, in several of these 
articles, the doctrine of the gospel was closely attacked. 

‘Nearly the same was the result of the convention concluded by us with 
the government of the Italian Republic. ‘hose very articles were inter- 
preted in a manner altogether arbitrary, with highly perverse and pecuhar 
fraud, as well as injury; against which arbitrary and perverse interpreta- 
tion we had guarded with the utmost solicitude. 

‘Both these conventions being violated in this manner, and disfigured 
in Whatsoever had been stipulated in favour of the church,—the spiritual 
power also being subjected to the will of the laze; so far were the salutary 
eflects that we had proposed to ourselves following these conventions, that 

‘other and still greater evils and injuries to the church of Jesus Christ, we 
saw growing and spreading daily. 

‘We shall not here enumerate particularly those evils, because they are 
sufficiently known in the world, and deplored with tears by all good men: 
they are besides sufficiently declared in the two consistorial allocutions, 
which we made March 16, and July 11, 1808; which we caused to be made 

ublic, as much as our state of restraint admitted. From those all may 
Ease. and all posterity will see, what at that time were our sentiments on 
so many and great injuries suffered from the government of France, in 
things appertaining to the church: they will know with what long suffer- 
ing and patience we were so long silent,—with what constancy we main- 
tained the love of peace; and how firmly we retained the hope, that a rem- 
edy adequate to such great evils might be found, and that anend might be 
put to them, for which cause we have deferred from day to day the lifting 
up of our apostolic voice. ‘They willsee what were our labours and anxi- 
etics, — what our endeavours, deprecations, protestations, sighings, (inces- 
sant have they been!) that the wounds of the church might be healed,— 
while we have intreated that new sufferings might not be inflicted upon 
her: but, in vain have been exhausted all the powers of humanity, of mod- 
eration, of mildness, by which hitherto we have studied to shield the rights 
and interests of the church from him, who had associated himself with the 
devices of the impious to destroy it utterly, who, with that spirit had affect- 
ed friendship for her, that he might more readily betray her,—who had 
feigned to protect her, that he might more securely oppress her. 

‘ Much and ofien, even daily, have we been bid to hope, especially when 
our journey into France was wished for and solicited; but from that period 
our expostulatious have been eluded by bold tergiversations and cavillings; 
and by answers given purposely to prolong the matter, or to mislead by 
fallacy. At length they could obtain no attention. As the time appoint- 
ed for maturing the councils already taken against this Holy See, and the 
church of Christ approached, we were assailed, we were harrassed perpet- 
ually, and perpetually were demands, either exhorbitant or captious, made; 
the nature of which shewed clearly enough, and more than enough, that 
two objects, equally destructive and ruinous to this Holy See and church, 
were kept in view; that is to say, either that by assenting to them we should 
be guilty of betraving our office, or that if we refused, occasion might from 
thence be taken of declaring against us an open war. 

‘As we could in no wise comply with those demands made upor us, they 
being contrary to conscience, from thence a pretext was formed to send, in 
a hostile manner, military forces into this holy city: they seized Fort Saint 
Angelo; taney ocupied stations in the streets, in the squares; the palace itself, 
in which we resided, the Quirinal Palace, was threatened with all the hor- 
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rors of war and seige, by a great body of infantry and cavalry: but we, 
being strengthened by God, through whom we can do all things, and sus- 
tained by a conscientious sense of our duty, were nothing alarmed, nor 
dejected in our mind by this sudden terror, and this display ofthe apparat- 
us of war. With a peaceful, an equal mind, as we ougit, we performed 
the sacred ceremonies, and the div:ne mysteries appropriated to that most 
hoy day, with all becoming solemnity; and neither thro’ fear, nor through 
forgetfulness, nor by negligence, were any of them omitted, which were 
appointed as our duty in such a situation of things. 

‘We recollected with Saint Ambrose (de Basilic. Tradend. No. 17) 
that the holy man Naboth, the possessor of his vineyard, when called by 
demand of the king to surrender his vineyard, in which the king, after hav- 


ing rooted up the vines, might planta vile garden of herbs, he answered 
him, ‘’Phe Lord forbid that L should give the inheritance of my fathers to 
thee!’ Much less could we suppose it was lawful for us to deliver up so an- 
cient and sacred a heritage (7. e. the temporal sovereignty of this holy see. 
Not without the evident appointment of Divine Providence, possessed by 
the Roman Pontiffs, our predecessors, for so long a series of ages) or even 
by cilence, to seem to consent, that any should obtain this city, the metrop- 
olis of the Catholic world, where, after ditsurbing and destroying the most 
holy form of discipline, which was leit by Jesus Christ to his holy church, 
and ordained by the sacred canons under the guidance of the Spirit of God, 
he should in its stead substitute a code, not only contrary to the holy canons, 
but in opposition and even repugnant to the precepts of the Gospels, accord- 
ing to his custom, and to the new order of things of the present day, which 
manifestly teuds to confound by consociation all superstitions, and every 
sect with the Catholic Church. 

*Naboth defended his vineyard, even with his own blood’ (St. Amb. 
tbid.) Could we, the-efore (whatever in the issue might befall us) decline 
from defending the rights and possessions of the holy Roman Church, 
which, to promote as far as in us lay, we had bound ourselves by the most 
solemn of religious obligations? or, Could we reirain from vindicating the 
liberty of the Apostolic See, which is so intimately combined with the 
liberty and utility of the universal church? 

‘How extremely fit, and even necessary these temporal principalities 
are to secure to the Supreme Head of the church the sale and free exercise 
of his spiritual functions, which by the divine will, are committed to him 
over all the world, may be from the present occurrences (were other argu- 
ments wanhting’ already too clearly demonstrated. On this account, 
althouga we affected not this temporal sovereignty, neither for grandeur, 
nor for wealth, nor for dominion,—an unwarrantable desire, equally distant 
from our natural disposition and our most holy character, which from our 
earliest years, we have always regarded,—yet we have strongly felt that it 
was due to the indispensable duty of our office, from the very day of the 
2d of February, 1808, to the utmost of our power amidst such constraints, 
to issue by our Cardinal, Secretary of State, a solemn protestation, by 
which to render public the cause of the tribulation under which we suffered, 
and to declare our resolution to maintain whole and entire the rights of the 
Apostoiic See. 

‘When in the mean while, the invaders obtained no advantage by threats 
they determined to act towards us on another system. By a certain slow? 
but most vexatious and even most cruel kind of persecution, they attacked, 
with intention to weaken, by little, and little our constancy, which they had 
not been able to shake by sudden terror. Therefore, while they held us in cus- 
tody, not been in our palace, there passed scarcely a single day from the said 
second day of February, which was not marked by some new injury to this 
Holy See, or by some new vexation to our very soul. All the troops, which 

had been employed by us or preserve civil order and discif line, were taken 
from us, and mixed with the French bands. Our very body guards, men the 
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most select and most noble, were imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo; there 
they were detained many days, then they were dispersed, and their com- 
panies dissolved. At the gates, and in other places of this most ceiebrated 
city corps de garde were posted. ‘The post-office, and all printing-offices, 
especially that-of our Apostolic Chamber, and that of the Congregation ad 
Propaganda Fide, were subjected to military force and orders; by which 
we were deprived of the liberty of printing, or of directing others to print 
what we desired. ‘The regulations for administering public justice were 
disturbed and hindered. Solicited by fraud, by deceit, by every kind of 
evil artifice, to swell the mass of what they called National Guards, our 
subjects became rebels against their lawful prince. The most audacious 
and most abandoned of them accepting the tri-coloured French and Italian 
cockade, and protected by that as by a shield, with impunity spread them- 
selves everywhere,—now in bodies, now single; and, either by command or 
by permission, broke out into every enormity against the ministers of the 
church, against the government, against good men. Journals, or, as they 
call them, F'eutllus Periodiques, in defiance of our complaints, were printed 
at Rome, and circulated among the populace and in foreign parts, filled 
with injuries, sarcasms, and calumnies, decrying either the pontificial power 
or dignity. Sundry of our declarations, which were of great moment, and 
signed with our own hand,or by that of our first minister, and by our order 
affixed in the customary places,— these, by the hands of the vilest satellites 
(amid the greatest indignation and lamentation of all good men) were 
torn down, torn in pieces, and trod under foot. Ill-advised youth and 
other citizens, were invited, elected, and inscribed in suspicious conventi- 
cles, although such were most strictly prohibited, under the penalty even 
of anathema, by laws, both civil and ecclesiastic, enacted by our predecess- 
ors, Clement xu. and Benedict xiv. Many of our administrators and 
official agents, as well of the city as of the provinces, men of the greatest 
integrity and fidelity, were insulted, were thrown into prison, were exiled to 
great distances. Searches after papers and writings of every kind, in the 
private repositories of the magistrates of the pontificate, not even excepting 
those of the first minister of our cabinet, were made with violence. Three 
of our first ministers, secretaries of state, whom we had been obliged to 
employ one after the other, were carried off from our own residence; and at 
last, the majority of the most holy Cardinals of the sacred Roman Church, 
our fellows and fellow labourers, were torn from our side, and transported 
afar off by inilitary force. 

‘ These facts, and others not less contrary to every right, human and di- 
vine, wickedly attempted and hardly perpetrated, are so well known by tke 
public, that there is no necessity to recount them numercially, or to expati- 
ate on them at large. Neither have we omitted, that (we might and so 
much as seem to connive at them, or in any manner to assent so them) to 
éxpostulate sharply and strongly aecording to the duty of our place. 

*Despoiled in such a manner, as it were, of all the ornaments of dignity 
and supports of authority,—deprived of all the accessaries to the fulfilment 
of our office, and especially of those in which all the church were interested, 
—suffering injuries of every description,—vexed by all kinds of terrors and 
excruciations,—oppressed so extremely, that even the exercise of both our 
powers was daily further impedec,—after the singular and evident provi- 
dence of God, the best and greatest which has supported our fortitude, we 
are beholden to .the prudence of such of our ministers as remained, to the 
fidelity of our subjects, and to the piety of the faithful, that any semblance 
of those powers is yet remaining. 

But, if our temporal power were reduced to a vain and empty appear- 
ance, in thiscity and in the adjoining provinces, it was in the most flourish- 
ing province of Urbino, of March, and of Camerini, at the same time ab- 
solutely taken away. Wherefore, we did not fail to issue a solemn protest 
against this manifest and secrilegious usurpation of so many states of the 
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church; as also to admonish our beloved against the seductions of an un- 
just and illegitimate government; nor did we omit to address an instruction 
to our venerable brethren the bishops of those provinces. 

‘That government, however, was not slow! How speedily did it prove 
by facts, and furnish decisive evidence, that in that instruction we had 
foretold what religion had to expect from it! The occupation the plunder 
of the patrimony of Jesus Christ, the abolition of religious houses, the ex- 
pulsion of the Holy Virgins from their cloisters, the profanation of churches, 
the allowance of unbridled licentiousness, the contempt of ecclesiastical 
discipline and of the Holy Canons; the promulgation of a code, and of other 
laws, contrary not only to those Holy Canons, but also to the precepts of 
the Gospels and to the divine rights; the abasement and oppression of the 
clergy; the subjection of the sacred power of the bishops to the power of 
laymen; the force in many ways put upon their consciences; the violent 
displacing of them from their cathedrals, and sending them away, with 
other equally nefarious, equally sacrilegious atrocities against the liberty, 
the community, and the doctrine of the church in those our provinces com-- 
mitted instantly, as before in all those other places which had fallen under 
the power of that government,—these, these, are the wonderful rewards !— 
these the illustrious monuments of that astonishing attachment to the Cath- 
olic Religion, which, even at this day, is incessantly boasted of and promised! 

For us, who experience so many bitternesses on the part of those from 
whom we could least expect them,,already filled with them, and afflicted by 
them on every side, we grieve not so much for the present as for the future 
state of our persecutors: —‘ for if the living Lord be angry with us a little 
[while, Eng. tr.] for our chastening and correction, yet shall he be at one 
again with his servants: but thou, who hast been the author of all mischief 
against the church [the Hebrews] how shalt thou escape the hand of God? 
God will not forgive any, neither will he respect the greatness of any: for 
he made hoth the small and great; and to the most powerful he has reserved 
the most powerful punishment. Moreover, we desire, that by whatever 
means, even by our own life, the eternal perdition of our persecutors might 
be prevented, and their salvation ensured !—for still we love them; and 
never have we ceased to love them! We desire never to depart from that 
spirit of charity, that spirit of meekness which nature has imparted to us, 
which our will has exereised, and that we might in future, as we have 
hitherto, spare the rod, which has heen given to us, together with the charge 
of the whole flock of the Lord, in the person of the most blessed Peter, from 
the Prince of Pastors,for the correction and the punishment of wanderers,and 
of obdurate sheep, and for making them an example and a salutary terror 
to others. 

‘ But this is not the moment for lenity. Every one who beholds cannot 
but see, unless he be wilfully blind, to what such atrocities tend, if they be 
not opposed in some manner, while it may be done. On the other hand, 
there is none who does not see, that there remains no hope, in any shape, 
that their authors either by admonitions, or by councils, or by intreaties or 
by expostulations, may be rendered friendly to the church. ‘Io those means 
they have left no access: they neither hear them, nor answer them, but by 
accumulating injuries upon injuries;—nor can it be pretended that they 
submit to the church as sons to a mother, or “as disciples to their mistress, 
—by those who devise nothing, who do nothing, who attempt nothing, but 
with intention to subject her as a servant to her master, and dy subjecting 
her to overturn her very foundations. 

‘What then remains for us to do, unless we would incur the reproach of 
negligence or slothfulness, or perhaps even that of having wickedly deserted 
the cause of God !—except to lay aside all reference to terrestrial things, to 
renounce all fleshly prudence, and to follow the precept of the . Gospel, ‘ If 
he will not bear the church, let him be to thee as a heathen man, and a 
publican. Let them once again understand that, ‘ by the law of Christ, 
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their sovereignty is subjected to our throne: for we also exercise a sove- 
reignty; we add also, a more noble sove reignty, unless it were just that 
the spiritshould vield to the flesh, and celestial things to terrestrial.’ Many 
great Pontifls, illustrious by their doctrine and holiness, by one or other of 
those crimes which are subjected to anathema by the sacred canons, have 
been reduced to equal extremeties in behalf of the church, against kings 
and contumacious princes. | 


Shall we fear to follow their example even in 
this, aller so many 


‘rimes sO nefarious, so atrocious, so sacrilegious, as 
universally known, so openly manifest to all? Should not our fear be great- 
er, rather to have justly deserved the accusation of having so done too late, 
rather than too early; especially, when by this last crime, the most wicked 
of all that have hitherto been perpetrated against our temporal sovereign- 
tv, we are warned, that from henceforth we shall not be more free to dis- 
charge those so weighty and necessary duties of our Apostolic Ministry? 
*‘Wheretore, by the authority of Almighty God, and of the most holy 
apostles Peter and Paul, and by our own, we declare all those who after 
the invasion of this holy city, and the ecclesiastical dominions, and the 
sacrilegious violation of the patrimony of the blessed Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles, by the Gallic troops (vutrages complained of by us in the 
aforesaid two cousistoral allocutions, and in many protests and reclamations 
published by our erder in the said city, and states of the church) against 
the immunity of the church, against thechurch itself, and the rights of 
this holy See, and its temporal authority, perpetrated either by themselves 
or by others, together with all their abettors, advisers, adherents, or others 


in any manner concerned in the furthering of the aforesaid violence, we 
decree that they have incurred the 
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with the other censures, and penalties inflicted by the Sacred Canons, by 
the Apostolic Constitutions, and by the General Councils, especially by 
that of the Council of Trent (Sess. xxii. chap. xi. de Reform); and if it need 
be, we do anew excommunicate and anathematise them; we declare that. they 
have incurred, as penalties, the loss of alland every kind of privilege, 
grace, and indulgence, in what soever manner vranted to them, whether 
by us, cr by the Roman Pontifls our predecessors: neither from this censure 
can they be liberated or absolved by any, unless by us, or by the Roman 
Pontiff for the time being, unless in the article of death; and then falling 
again under the same censures in case of recovery; and further, they are 
incompetent and incapable to obtain the benefit attending on absolution, 
until they have publicly retracted, revoked, annulled, and abolished, to the 
utmost possible, all and every kind of outrage; and have eflectually 
reinstated all things; or otherwise have made condign satisfaction to the 
church, and to us, and tothis Holy See, in the premises aforesaid. 

* Wherefore we decree and declare by these presents, that all those, and 
likewise all others, deserving of the most special mention, together with 
their successors in office, shail never, under any pretence, be in any degree 
relieved from the retraction, revocation, annulling, and abolition of all the 
outrages above mentioned; but shall be bound to make adequate, real, and 
effectual satisfaction to the church, to us, and to the said Holy See, ac- 
cording to these presents; yea, they are always bound under these obliga- 
tions, and shall so continue, in order to the validity of whatever benefits 
they may obtain from absolution. 

* But, while we are constrained to draw from its scabbard the sword of 
church severity, we do not in the least forget, that, unworthy though we 
be, we hold the place of him who, when he exercise his justice, dues not 
forget mercy. Therefore, we direct and command, first our own subjects, 
and also all Christian people, in virtue of holy obedience, that none of 
them, on occasion of these letters, or by any pretext derived from them, 
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should presume to hurt, injure, prejudice, or damage in any manner what- 
ever, the said parties, their property, rights, or prerogatives. Even,while 
inflicting those punishments which God has put in our power, for so many 
and so great injuries to God, and to his Holy Church, we propose to our- 
selves, above all, that those who now trouble us should be converted, and 
be troubled with us (St. Aug. Ps. liv. 1.) if haply it might prove that God 
should give them repentance to the acknowledgment of the truth. 

‘For these causes, lifting up our hands to Heaven in the humility of our 
heart, we do again remitanud commend to God, whose, rather than ours, is 
that mdst just cause which we support; and again by his grace assisting us, 
we profess our readiness to drink to the very dregs, on the behalf of his 
church, that cup which he himself first of all condescended to drink for her. 
We beseech and intreat him by the bowels of his merey, that he would not 
despise nor reject the prayers and deprecations addressed to him by us day 
and night for their recovery. Certainly, no day so bright or equal v jey- 
ful could shine for us, as that on which it were granted us by the Divine 
Mercy to see our sons, now the cause ol so much tribulation and grief to 
us, again taking refuge in our paternal bosom, and speedily returning to 
the sheepfold. 

‘ We decree that the present letters, and every thing in them contained, 
or deducible from them, may not at any time (even under the parties 
before mentioned, or any others interested in the premises, in whatever 
manner, or of whatever state, degree, order, pre-eminence, or dignity they 
may be, or otherwise; or who ought to be mentioned individually, or spe- 
cially, by any other expression or term of dignity, by pleading that they 
have not consented, or that having been called, cited, and heard, that they 
have not been sufficiently convinced ol the verity and justice of the ocea- 
sion of these presents, or for any other cause, colour, or pretext whatever) 
we say, may not at any time be impeached of subreption or obreption, or 
nullity, or want of intention on our part, or want of consent of the parties 
interested, nor of any other defect whatever; neither shall they be held, im- 
pugned, infringed, refracted, questioned, or reduced to terms of right; nei- 
ther shall any remedy lie against them by special pleading, or by restitution 
to the import of the whole, or by other evasion of right, of fact, or of grace; 
neither shall this remedy, having been solicited, granted, and issued of our 
knowledge and plentitude of power, be questioned in judgment, or out of 
judgment; but the present letters shall always continue firm, valid, and 
efficacious, and shali inaintain and obtain their full and entire efiect; and by 
those whom they concern, and for so long as they concern them, they shall 
be held inviolab'e and unshaken: so, and not otherwise, shall thev be taken 
by all judges, ordinary, or delegate; also by the Auditors of causes of the 
Apostolic Palace, and by the Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church, also b 
the Legates a latere, and by the Nuncios of the said See, and by all others 
enjoying or to enjoy whatsover pre-eminence, or power; depriving them 
and each of them, whoever he be, of the power, faculty, and authority of 
otherwise judging of them, and interpreting them: declaring null and void 
whatever may be attempted against them by any one, whether by authority 
and of knowledge, or by ignorance. 

‘ Notwithstanding the foregving, and so far as need be, our rule, and 
that of the Apostolic Chancery, de jure gawsito non tollendo, and the other 
Apostolic constitutions and appointments, and whatever other statutes and 
customs established by dath, or by Apostolic confirmation, or by any other 
corroboration and establishment,--notwithstanding all usages and styles 
from time immemorial, all previous privileges, indulgences, and Apostolic 
letters;—notwithstanding all other, or whatsoever persons, and with 
whatever dignity resplendent, whether ecclesiastical or worldly, and how- 
ever qualified, and requiring specially to be expressed, under whatever 
tenor and form of words,—notwithstanding, also, whatever clause dero: 
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gatory of derogatories, or other efficacious of most efficacious, or insolite 
or irritating, and all other decrees, purporting to be of motion, of know- 
ledge, and of full power, whether consistoral, or otherwise, in whatever 
manner, contrary to these premises granted, yielded, made, and and often 
repeated, and however often they may have been seen, approved, confirmed, 
and renewed,—from all and singular of them in the present instance, we 
derogate;—from their whole tenor general and special, specific, express, and 
individual, word by word, and not only by general clauses, under whatever 
form expressed,—according to the tenor of these presents, as if they were 
here inserted and explained word for word, formally, and nothing of them 
omitted; taking them as if they were wholly and sufficiently expressed and 
inserted in these presents, which notwithstanding, shall still continue in 
their full strength and primary effect for this special purpose; and we do 
expressly derogate from whatever is contrary to them; and vur will is that 
such be derogated from. 

‘And whereas these present letters cannot be safely published, especially 
in those places where there is the greatest need, as is a notorious fact, our 
will is that they, or- copies of them, be affixed and published at the doors 
of the church of the Lateran, of the Basilica of the Prince of the Apostles, 
also of the Apostolic Chancery, of the General Court of the Monte Citorro 
and in the Square of the Campo ai Fiore in this city; and that, being so 
affixed and published, they sbould be binding on all and singular who are 
concerned in them, as if they had been served on each of them nominally 
and personally. 

‘And further our will is, that to the same letters, or otherwise printed 
copies of them, subscribed by the hand of some notary public, and fur- 
nished with the seal of some person of ecclesiastical dignity, faith be given, 
in every place, and among every people, as well in judgment as out of 
judgment, wherever they may be exhibited, as if these presents themselves 
were there exhibited and shewn. 


‘Given at Rome, at the Church of Santa Maria the Major, 
under the Fisherman’s Ring, the 10th day of Julv, 1809, in 
the Tenth Year of our Pontificate. Pius, PP. Vil.’ 





A FEW THOUGHTS. 


The entrance upon any holy en- , _/f the power or influence of others 


terprize is commonly encountered 
with many discouragements, which 
if we have once overcame, the pass- 
age is smooth. : 

What great enterprize was ever 
en foot for God, which found not 
some crosses? 

Never was God’s church but sub- 
ject to reproaches. 

It is better to have God strong in 
our weakness, than to have flesh and 
blood strong in His neglect. 

The resolutions of faithful hearts, 
are heroical. | 

The fidelity ot the Almighty, never 
disappointed the confidence of his 
servants. 


hinder us in the work of God, we 
will not be guilty. 

Who ever put his hand to any 
great work, for the advantage of 
God’s church, witheut opposition? 

Envy is more quick sighted than 
love. 

The most favourable persecution 
of any good cause is the lash of lewd 
tongues; whether by bitter taunts or 
by scurulous invectives: which it is 
impossible to avoid, as it is necess- 
ary to dispise. 

How basely do carnal] minds think 
of the projects, and actions of God’s 
children; therefore vilifying their 
outward probability. 

Bishor Hatt. 














